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Abstract 


This thesis sheds light on the Varan, a collection of works written by the scribe of the first 
version of the Sikh canon, the Kartarpuri Bir (scripture; 1604 CE), Bhai Gurdas. Even though 
the Varan hold the title of being the “key” (kunjz) to the Sikh scriptures, the Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib, the Varan are not now commonly studied both in western scholarship and within Sikh 
spaces, in particular, Gurdwaras. Overall, however, the Varan have through the years greatly 
shaped the formation of a Sikh. The goal of the thesis is to move beyond Bhai Gurdas’ text to try 
and understand how it has been interpreted and understood within the Sikh intellectual 
community. The thesis looks at the reception history of the Varan with Bhai Vir Singh (1882- 
1957), who wrote an exegesis on the Varan in the early twentieth century, and Sant Gurbachan 
Singh (1902-1961), whose kathd (sermon) audio was recorded in the 1950s. Both are well- 
respected scholars and practitioners of the Sikh faith. These two thinkers, Bhai Vir Singh and 
Sant Gurbachan Singh, provide insight into how Bhai Gurdas’ works were understood, received, 
and promulgated. As seen through their respective exegeses, the Varan must be understood 
through intertextual linkages, both to the Sri Guru Granth Sahib, the Sikh canon, and a wide 


range of other traditional Sikh texts. 


ili 


Lay Summary 


The goal of this thesis is to explore an important Sikh text, Bhai Gurdas’ Ballads (Varan), to 
understand its importance within the Sikh tradition, and the intertextual linkages that shape its 
reception. This text is today often neglected, even though it was given the title of being the “key” 
to the Sikh canon. After discussing the relationship between the Varan and the Sikh canon, the 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib, the interpretation of the text by two influential Sikh scholars is explored. 
The two exegeses produced by these scholars articulate a layer of connections to other historical 
texts as well as the Sikh canon, the Sri Guru Granth Sahib. The interconnectedness of these texts 
demonstrates the intertextual nature of not only the Varan but also other texts within the Sikh 


tradition. 
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This thesis is the original, unpublished, independent work of the author, Sukhwinder Singh Gill. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


The Varan or verse ballads of Bhai Gurdas Bhalla (ca. 1551-1636), written in approximately 
1574-1636, are generally accepted to be Aunji or key of the Sri Guru Granth Sahib (hereafter, 
SGGS), the Sikh canonical scripture. This indicates that the Varan constitute a way of 
understanding the compositions of the Sikh Gurus. They act as a commentary, and they are a 
way of reading. Ultimately, in their connection to the SGGS, they also show the Sikhs what it 
means to be a Sikh. Although the works of Bhai Gurdas are not now often performed in Sikh 
Gurdwaras—the Sikh congregational site, also known as the Guru’s “court” (darbar)— they are 
an honoured part of the Sikh intellectual tradition. Indeed, Bhai Gurdas’ writings, along with 
those by another poet, Bhai Nand Lal (1633-1713), are the only works permitted to be read, 


sung, or explained in the Gurdwara, aside from the Sikh scripture.! 


Due to their status as a “key” to the SGGS, Bhai Gurdas’ Varan have been been subject 
to study by many scholars and knowledge-seekers (vidvan) in the Sikh tradition, who have 
undertaken exegeses, sermons (kathda) and studies of both the Varan and the Kabit Savaaiye, 
another collection of short poems by Bhai Gurdas. These commentaries and exegeses on the 
works of Bhai Gurdas Bhalla (hereafter, Bhai Gurdas)* provide us a sense of how Bhai Gurdas' 
text "lives" in a textual community, how they are understood, and how they are integrated into 
Sikh intellectual traditions, much as Philip Lutgendorf (1991) demonstrates is the case for the 
Ramcharitmanas. Lutgendorf discusses how the text is performed and how it lives through 
performers, and through commentary. In the case of Bhai Gurdas, the text lives in a deeply 
embedded body of literature in Sikh intellectual spaces. This thesis will explore the reception 
history of Bhai Gurdas’ texts in the works of two important thinkers and practitioners of the 
twentieth century intellectual tradition—Bhai Vir Singh (1882-1957) and Sant Gurbachan Singh 


Bhindranwale? (1902-1961)—and how that history reveals the continuity and connection 


| Sikh Rahit Maryada, (Amritsar: Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 1978). 
> Bhai is a term of respect which means, brother. Bhalla was Bhai Gurdas’ family name. 


3 The name Bhindranwale is typically tied to another important, although controversial, figure in modern Sikh 
history, Sant Jarnail Singh; this name, however, has existed before (and continues to exist after) him. The name 


between both of Bhai Gurdas’ text’s messages and the messages of the Sikh canonical scripture, 
the SGGS, and the connections of both of these texts to later texts that comprise the Sikh 
historical and intellectual tradition. Moreover, I argue that not only are the thinkers examined 
drawing these connections between the SGGS, but they are also arguing that Bhai Gurdas also 
saw and drew these connections. At the same time, they in turn constructed a web of 
interconnected textual linkages to a range of other Sikh texts. This is what comprises Sikh 
traditional exegesis. Taken together, these two aspects—the relationship between the Varaan and 
the SGGS, and the relationship of these texts to a range of other texts through the work of 
commentators—provides a sense of what Bhai Gurdas’ works have meant in the ongoing history 


of the Sikh intellectual and religious tradition. 


1.1. Bhai Gurdas and his works 


Bhai Gurdas was the son of Isherdas,* a brother of the third Guru, Guru Amardas. Guru 
Amardas’s familial connection to the Gurus was through his niece-in-law, Bibi Amro, who was 
the daughter of the second Guru, Guru Angad Dev. Guru Amardas’s daughter was also married 
to the fourth Guru, Guru Ramdas. This all means Bhai Gurdas had close blood ties to several of 
the Sikh Gurus. 


Bhai Gurdas’ biography generally comes from two sources, the Suraj Parkash (19th.c ) 
and the Gurblias Patshahi Chevin (late 18th c./early 19th c.), which are both examples of later 
historiographical traditions that will be discussed below. According to these two texts, Bhai 
Gurdas was a poet, scholar, scribe and an exemplary Sikh. Bhai Gurdas is said to have been born 
in Goindval in the year 1546 and was educated in Goindval and Sultanpur Lodhi. Bhai Gurdas 
learned to read Gurmukhi and Devanagari texts (in Sanskrit and Brajbhasha, an early modern 


literary language often referred to as "Classical Hindi" but which is grammatically quite distinct 


derives from the name of a village called Bhindar Kalan, where one of the early leaders of the Damdami Taksal—an 
important educational institution founded in the eighteenth century —Sant Sundar Singh, was born. 


4 Even though it is generally accepted that Bhai Gurdas was the son of Isherdas, it is contested within the Sikh 
traditional realm. According to Kesar Singh Chhibar in Mehma Prakash, the Guru Amardas’ father, Tej Bhan, had 
four sons, the first being Guru Amardas, the second, Datar Chand, the third Isherdas and the fourth’s name is 
unknown. Bhai Gurdas according to Mehma Prakash is the son of Isherdas. On the other hand, Bhai Vir Singh says, 
that Bhai Gurdas was the son of Datar Chand; however, for this thesis we will accept Bhai Gurdas to be the son of 
Isherdas. 


from modern Hindi), as well as Farsi and other languages as well. He then met Guru Amardas 
and, under the Guru’s guidance, was sent on missions to preach across South Asia.» When Guru 
Amardas passed, Bhai Gurdas came back to Goindval to see the Guru one last time. As a later 
historiographical text, the Suraj Parkash (mid. 19% century; discussed below), details, Bhai 
Gurdas received blessings and teachings from the fourth Guru, Guru Ramdas, and was then 
instructed to continue with his preaching missions to Agra.° In time, Bhai Gurdas heard news of 
a new Guru being given the seat of Guruship and made his way from Agra to Amritsar. Bhai 
Gurdas knew the Guru, Guru Arjun, even though he had not met him yet, because he was his 
maternal uncle, as is described in the late eighteenth century historiographical text the 
Bansavalinama by Kesar Singh Chhibar (also in brief discussed below). According to this text, 
when Bhai Gurdas began to make his way towards the Guru, there were many obstacles in his 
path. Bhai Gurdas is said to have thought to himself that if the Guru could explain why he took 
the steps he had taken on his travels, he would then firmly believe Guru Arjun to be the True 
Guru. Upon arrival, the Guru is said to have explained to Bhai Gurdas verbatim what exactly was 
going through his head.’ In this account we see description of the important relationship between 


these two figures, which deepened in time. 


Even though Bhai Gurdas is the maternal uncle of Guru Arjun, he reveres him. In stanza 
nineteen in var twenty-four, Bhai Gurdas writes, 


He is the storehouse of Gurbani and is absorbed in Airtan (singing of praises) and 
katha (sermon).® 


qeret gag afs atese ae Id da ISI 


This line is important because we understand Bhai Gurdas is talking about the Guru being 
absorbed in both kirtan and katha currently, which as the thesis will argue is an ideal that Bhai 


Gurdas is influenced by. 


> Kabit Svaye Bhai Gurdas, 24. 
© Bhai Gurdas is said to have said, “Ha@ fat tg HIST” Please bless me with this great Sikhi. The Guru 


responded, fHHdg =fodg Aa AS UST HY fHATHI we SH nid Hifs fAUTeT| Meditate the True Name of 


Vahiguru and then you will obtain the ultimate goal. Now go to Agra and teach this.” Kavi Santokh Singh, Suraj 
Prakash, 


1 This sakhi (story), will be shared in detail in Chapter three as SGS goes through this in his introduction. 
8 Bhai Gurdas. Var 24, Verse 19. Self translation. 


Bhai Gurdas is particularly known for inscribing the first version of the Sikh scripture for 
the fifth Guru, as well as for composing works of his own. Bhai Gurdas composed over 1500 
stanzas of poetry which include Bhai Gurdas Dian Varan (the Ballads of Bhai Gurdas) which are 
written in Punjabi and comprise one of the earliest texts in Sikh tradition in the Punjabi language, 
and the Kabit Savaaiye Bhai Gurdas (Quatrains of Bhai Gurdas), written in Brajbhasha, hereafter 
respectively referred to as the Varan and Kabitt. The Varan consist of 41° individual Vars or 
ballads, which contain a range of numerous long poems. The Kabitts consists of 675 Brajbhasha 
stanzas; however, it must be noted that this number was smaller up until Bhai Vir Singh found 
over 100, previously unknown, Kabitts in manuscripts. In the 1940’s, Bhai Vir Singh published 
these works and they have since been widely accepted as Bhai Gurdas’ own works.!° Though it 
is difficult to precisely suggest one theme for the Varan, there are a few that run through the text. 
The Varan provide a description of the Sikh community in the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a sense of its historical context, and attested to the authority of the Guruship for the 
community. For example, Bhai Gurdas expresses his devotion to the Gurus, especially when 


Guru Hargobind is proclaimed the new Guru of the Sikhs. 


Bhai Gurdas’ Varan and Kabit Savaaiye have a weaker and later manuscript tradition 
compared to the Sri Guru Granth Sahib, which has a strong manuscript tradition that is dated and 
authenticated to the time of the 5" Sikh Guru, Guru Arjun. The original manuscript of the SGGS, 
also known as the Kartarpur Pothi, is still in existence at Kartarpur in Punjab. The text is reliably 
dated to 1604 (Singh 2000, 44). As the Varan and Kabits do not have a strong manuscript 
tradition, it is difficult to precisely say when the texts were written. Most scholars, however, 
have accepted dates ranging between the late 1500’s to about 1630’s (the time of Bhai Gurdas’ 
death). Bhai Gurdas’ own writings point toward a wide range of dates because numerous Vars 
seem to have been written before Guru Arjun’s Shahidi (martyrdom), a dating that, as will be 
discussed, one contemporary scholar has argued against. As will be discussed in detail later in 
the introduction, some of Bhai Gurdas’ own writings point to some of the Vars being written 


before the martyrdom of Guru Arjun. His devotion to Guru Arjun in some of the Vars suggests 


° Bhai Gurdas composed 40 Vars and the 41st Var was composed by Bhai Gurdas Singh who was a Sikh during the 
time of Guru Gobind Singh. The 41st Var is accepted to be a part of the Vars by the Sikh community. 
'0 Bhalla, Kabitt Bhai Gurdas: Dusra Skand Satik. 


that those Vars were in fact written at the time of Guru Arjun, rather than after, because it is a 
common practice to show one’s devotion towards the living Guru. The contemporary scholar, 
Rahuldeep Singh Gill, argues that based on the manuscripts of the Varan, they are written post 
the martyrdom of Guru Arjun. This is because the earliest available manuscripts order Vars 4-37 
first before what we know as Vars 1, 2, 3, 38, 39 and 40 (according to the numbering of the Vars 
as they are presented in modern print editions). Gill’s dating is based on the orthography of the 
manuscripts and so he concludes that one of the earliest known manuscript begins with the fourth 
Var. Therefore, Gill argues the importance of the fourth Var and he reads it through the lens of 
Guru Arjun’s martyrdom. Again, as will be discussed further into the introduction, Gill’s 
translations of the Varan are questionable at best; I would argue the fourth Var is not about the 
martyrdom of the Guru, but rather about core Sikh teachings through examples in the natural 
world. For this reason, one cannot definitively argue when the Varan were written solely based 
on the manuscript evidence, rather one must look towards the content of the Varan, along with 


other texts, as this thesis seeks to do. 


As has been mentioned, the Varan are considered to be the key (kunji) to the SGGS by 
many, a title said to have been given to the writings by the fifth Guru, Sri Guru Arjun Dev.!' The 
idea of kunji (key) first appears in Gurblias Patshahi 6", which can be dated to the late eighteenth 
or early nineteenth centuries. Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh also make this historical 
claim using the mid-nineteenth century historiographical text, the Suraj Prakash, showing how 
the panthic historiography influences exegesis, and how the relationship between the Varan and 
the SGGS is articulated within both. As cited through traditional oral Sikh histories and texts 
post-dating Bhai Gurdas, it is said that Bhai Gurdas was urged by Guru Arjun to bring his own 
writings so that they can be written into the first version of the Sikh canon. Later that night, in 
Bhai Gurdas’ dream he sees his boat sinking in the middle of a treacherous ocean. When Bhai 
Gurdas would recite his own writings, the boat would continue sinking; however, when he began 
reciting the Guru’s Bani, the boat would begin to float. He tried this multiple times and came to 
the realization that his writings cannot save a person from drowning, and for that reason he could 
have his writings inscribed alongside the Guru’s Bani. The next morning the Guru asked Bhai 


Gurdas to bring his writings forward and Bhai Gurdas humbly declined. The Guru asked three 


'l The first written sources to refer to this are Gurbilas Patshahi 6 and Suraj Parkash Granth. 


times and Bhai Gurdas humbly declined all three times. Guru Arjun is then said to have blessed 
Bhai Gurdas’ writing, saying that his works will forever bring Sikhs closer to Sikhi because they 
will be the kunji to the SGGS.'? As we will see below, this status of the kunji has been 
challenged in recent scholarship; but I present evidence in support of this status. Not only were 
the Varan written, in part, before the martyrdom of Bhai Gurdas and concerned with Sikh 
practice and ideas broadly, as I will argue in this thesis, I will further argue that this status was 
accepted broadly in the Sikh community, and led to considerable interest in the work of Bhai 
Gurdas by later scholars. These scholars saw a close relationship between the Vars and the 


SGGS, and also related both of those texts to a wider historiographical tradition. 


1.2 Interpreters of Bhai Gurdas: Bhai Vir Singh (1882-1957) and Sant Gurbachan Singh 
(1902-1961) 
The two scholars, Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh, under examination here are 
particularly known for their interpretation of Bhai Gurdas. Bhai Vir Singh was a well-known 
exegete and scholar of Sikh scriptures and literature, historian and reformist. Bhai Vir Singh 
recognized the value of the press and publication in order to convey messages to the Sikh panth 
(community). !* He along with Wazir Singh set up the Wazir-i-Hind Press in Amritsar and in 
1899 he began the newspaper Khalsa Samachar. ‘* He published widely, and his works were and 
still are accessible to many Punjabis, as they are written in contemporary Punjabi. His 
publications included critical editions of what I describe below as "panthik historiography "— 
texts that are utilized in religious education—and a great many exegeses or commentaries on 


Sikh literature. 


Bhai Vir Singh was born into a family of scholars. His father, Dr. Charan Singh was a 
medical practitioner and scholar who translated Kalidasa’s Shakuntala into Braj. Bhai Vir 


Singh’s maternal grandfather, Giani Hazara Singh, was a scholar of Sanskrit and Persian; he 


12 That is, “asikhan niin sikhi prapat hoveg.” Singh, Kabitt Savaiyye Bhai Gurdas Ji Sattk, 8. 

'5 The term Panth encompasses a lot and is difficult to define with one singular word. The panth can be defined as 
the Sikh community, the Sikh nation and more. The Panth as a whole holds authority which was given to it by Guru 
Gobind Singh. The two reigning authorities in Sikh are the Guru-Granth (SGGS) and the Guru-Panth (the Guru 
embodied Panth). 

'4 Anne Murphy and Anshu Malhotra, Bhai Vir Singh (1872-1957): Rethinking Literary Modernity in Colonial 
Punjab, Unpublished, 2. 


wrote the Guru Granth Kosh, which is a dictionary for the SGGS. Giani Hazara Singh also wrote 
an exegesis or commentary on Bhai Gurdas’ Varan which Bhai Vir Singh published after his 
grandfather’s passing.'° Bhai Vir Singh himself studied Persian, Sanskrit Braj and Punjabi. Bhai 
Vir Singh understood the importance of Punjabi to the Sikh identity, and by extension, to the 
Singh Sabha politics at the time.'° Bhai Vir Singh was able to use this to his advantage and shape 
the formations not only of modern Sikh theology and identity, but also the modern formation of 
the Punjabi Language in India.'’ Bhai Vir Singh wrote several influential historical novels 
(including Sundari (1898), Bijay Singh (1899), and more.) and scholarly annotations, editions 
and exegeses. For example, he produced a critical fourteen-volume edition of Kavi Santokh 
Singh’s Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, Rattan Singh Bhangu’s Prachin Panth Prakash, and the 
Purdatan Janamsakhi. '° Bhai Vir Singh is particularly well known for his work on Bhai Gurdas’ 
Kabits Savaaiye, as he discovered a number of stanzas missing from earlier printed editions. His 
exegesis on the Varan is also particularly important because it is often referenced by preachers 
and by those that aspire to understand the Varan; for that reason, Bhai Vir Singh’s exegesis is a 


focus of discussion here. 


Sant Gurbachan Singh grew up in a rural village; however, although relatively isolated, 
he had the opportunity to learn Gurmukhi from a young age. He joined the Damdami Taksal, an 
important educational establishment in the southwest of Indian Punjab, in 1920 and there he 
learned Sanskrit, classical Hindu and Vedic texts. He is said to be extremely knowledgeable in a 
great many texts and for this reason (and others) he was promoted to be the leader of the Taksal 
in 1930. He is known for having done full katha of the SGGS twenty-six times. For this reason, 
his recordings are referenced even in the present day as an authoritative source. His kathas that 


were recorded in the 1950’s is in part the basis of this analysis. 


'S Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas’ Varan Tika, 1997, New Delhi. Preface. 

16 Anne Murphy and Anshu Malhotra, Bhai Vir Singh (1872-1957): Rethinking Literary Modernity in Colonial 

Punjab, Unpublished,3. 

Fy Shackle, Christopher, “A Sikh Spiritual Classic: Vir Singh’s Rana Sirat Singh” in Classics of Modern South 

Asian Literature. Edited by Rupert Snell and I. M. P. Raeside (1998), 183-209. 

'8 simran Jeet Singh has done interesting work on the Puratan Janamsakhi, refer to Simran Jeet Singh, “The Life of 

the Puratan Janamsakhi: Tracing the Earliest Memories of Gurti Nanak.” PhD diss, (Columbia University, 2016). 
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Bhai Vir Singh’s and Sant Gurbachan Singh’s respective exegeses help one understand 
Bhai Gurdas’ Varan as being interlaid with intertextual connections with the SGGS. This reflects 
these thinkers’ acceptance of the kunji status of Bhai Gurdas’ text: they see it as integrally related 
to the SGGS, and that the interpretation of the Vars can only proceed from the SGGS. These 
exegeses also reveal a layer of connections these thinkers make between the Varan and panthic 
historiographies, which I will describe below. These connections comprise the foundational 


intellectual project of Sikh traditional scholarship. 


1.3 Traditional Sikh Schools of Thought 


Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh are modern torchbearers of traditional Sikh schools of 
thought that have played an important role in the development of Sikh intellectual and spiritual 
traditions. Such Sikh traditional scholars are responsible for Sikh learned ideologies. The term 
"traditional scholars" among the Sikhs refers to individuals, from the time of the Gurus to the 
present day, that have made a conscious effort to preach the Guru’s word. Most of these 
individuals are members of groups that claim a heritage dating back to the Gurus' period.'? The 
five groups that are commonly referred to as the “traditional schools” are the Udasis, Nirmalas, 
Nihangs, Sevapanthis and the Damdami Taksal. These schools are loosely configured, with 
distinct lineages and appointed leaders, but with some overlap between them. For this thesis, we 
will look at the four groups that have been central in the education and training of scholars and 
preachers, which are the Udasis, Nirmalas, Nihangs and the Damdami Taksal (hereafter, Taksal). 
The Sevapanthis can be understood as a group of philanthropists (or practitioners of "seva" or 
"service") that have ties to a Gursikh?? named Bhai Kanhaiya.”! ?? An influential colonial-period 


reform movement, the Singh Sabha movement (a colonial-period reformist movement that began 


!9 This idea of claiming heritage plays an important role in giving legitimacy to their respective claims. I will not 
look at the legitimacy of these claims or the ties themselves in this thesis, as that could very well be a thesis of its 
own. 

20 Gursikh and Sikh are quite often used interchangeably; however, there is arguably a difference between the two. 
A Sikh encompasses a wide range of individuals. Whereas, a Gursikh implies one that is a Sikh of the Guru and in 
extension implies an individual that has been baptized into the Khalsa. To note: there were different forms of 
baptism- charnpaul (baptism through the Guru’s feet)- before Guru Gobind Singh in 1699 and so this definition still 
holds true even before the birth of the Khalsa in 1699. 

21 Kavi Santokh Singh. Suraj Parkash Granth. Battle of Anandpur 1704.Rut 6, Chapter 18. 


22 Bhai Kanhaiya was a Sikh during the time of Guru Gobind Singh. 


in the 1870s), is also important for our understanding, as it has shaped modern practices and 
intellectual traditions within the Sikh community. I will return to this modern movement later in 


the introduction. 


The Udasi samnparda (order) is said to be tied to the eldest son of Guru Nanak, Baba Sri 
Chand, who lived from 1494-1630.”* Udasis claim to not reject the Sikh Gurus but place a 
greater importance on the thought and practices of Sri Chand. The word Udasi comes from a 
Sanskrit word “Udasin” which translates to "detached." This definition comes to life when one 
looks at the life of Sri Chand, who similarly to his father travelled and spread the message of 
Gurbani (Guru’s words); however, the Udasis tend to understand and teaching the message of 
the SGGS in Vedantic teachings. The Udasis are also different from the Khalsa (those that have 
been initiated with the “immortal nectar” or Amrit) regarding their maryada (code of conduct) 
and dress.”* The Udasi garb changes quite dramatically even from Udasi to Udasi: some wear 
white, some saffron, while others wear matted hair and apply ashes to their bodies. The Udasis 
had an important role in preserving Sikhi> and Gurdwaras after the tenth Guru, Guru Gobind 
Singh, passed. They were respected and supported by Maharaja Ranjit Singh by being given land 
grants and made responsible for many Gurdwaras.”° Generally speaking, this group has been 
pushed to the fringes since the Singh Sabha Movement; however, as Piara Singh Padam has said, 
“history has shown that the Udasis and Nirmalas preached gurmat (the Guru’s understanding) 


and that can never be forgotten.””’ 


The Nirmala samparda is said to have been started by Guru Gobind Singh in the late 17" 
century. The Nirmalas were early missionaries who, like the Udasis, travelled and spread the 


message of the Guru; however, because of their background, the Nirmalas interpreted and 


>3 Piara Singh Padam, Sikh Sampardavli, 17 

ae Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity, and Diversity in the Sikh Tradition. 
(Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 78-80. 

25 The reason to call it Sikhi over Sikhism is because ism attempts to define and box in what Sikhs are. Sikhs have 
been fluid and unique (within Sikhi itself); there are often quite different approaches to Sikhi. For this reason, 
throughout the thesis, I will use the term Sikhi over Sikhism. 

26 Pashaura Singh; Louis E. Fenech, The Oxford Handbook of Sikh Studies. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2014), 375-377. 

27 Diara Singh Padam, Sikh Sampardavli, 31. 


explained Sikh literature in Vedantic terms.”* It is said to have begun when a group of five Sikhs: 
Ram Singh, Bir Singh, Karm Singh, Gandha Singh and Saina Singh, were sent to Varanasi to 
learn Sanskrit, Hindu religious and Vedic texts (a small list of these texts will be shared later) 
with pandits there.”? Once these five Sikhs completed their education with the pandits, they came 
back to the Guru at Anandpur Sahib. There, they began teaching those Hindu and Vedic texts to 
students. The Nirmalas are well respected for their deep knowledge of not only the SGGS but 
also various other texts; their influence is seen across many Sikh spheres. For example, one 
particularly influential exegesis prepared by the Nirmalas is called the Faridkot 77ka or 
commentary. Some notable traditional scholars that have been produced by the Nirmala 
samparda are Hardev Singh (author of Narayan Hari Updesh), Pandit Gurdev Singh (Gurmat 
Sidhant, Vedant Sidhant, et al.), Giani Gian Singh (Panth Parkash, Tvarikh Guru Khalsa, etc.), 
Pandit Gulab Singh (Bavrasamrit Granth, Mokh Panth, Prabodh Chandar Natak, Vairagshatak 
Tika,et al.), Harbans Singh Nirmal (Adhaytam Parkash) and many more.*° They have also 
influenced scholars from different schools of thought. The Nirmala maryada and dress is also 
distinct from that of the Khalsa, as they often wear saffron coloured clothes and some Nirmalas 
would not take khande ki pauhul (Khalsa baptism) and wear the five K’s associated with the 
Khalsa initiation.*! It must be noted, however, that there are some Nirmalas who adhere more 
closely to Vedantic understandings, and others that use the lens of Gurbani to understand 
Vedantic teachings.*” On the other hand, Giani Balwant Singh Kotha Guru, in his history of the 
Nirmala tradition, describes how some Nirmalas even began wearing the five K’s and becoming 
amritdhari (a term used for someone who has taken Khalsa initiation).** The Nirmalas, like the 


Udasis, were pushed to the margins of Sikhi during the Singh Sabha Movement (see below);*4 


8 Ibid. 
?° Purnima Dhavan, When Sparrows Became Hawks: The Making of the Sikh Warrior Tradition, 1699-1799. (New 
York: Oxford University Press,2011), 221. 
30 Piara Singh Padam. Sikh Sampradavali. 69-70. 
3! Kes (uncut hair), Kanga (wooden comb), Kirpan (dagger), Kara (metal bracelet) and Keshera (undergarment). 
>? Kotha Guru, Giani Balwant Singh Nirmal Panth di Gaurav Gatha. (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2009). 
33 Balwant Singh, Nirmal Panth di Guarav Gatha, p 15 
SAE McLeod, Historical Dictionary of Sikhism. (New York; New Delhi;: Oxford University Press, 2002) 148-— 
149. 
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however, in the present day there is more of an acceptance of the Nirmalas within Sikh circles 


and Gurdwaras. 


The Nihangs are known for being a samparda of warriors. Nihang is the Persian word for 
magarmash (crocodile). Another name for the Nihangs is the Akalis (the timeless ones). Some 
argue that the samparda was started during the time of the sixth Guru, Guru Hargobind, while 
others argue that it was started at the time of the tenth Guru, Guru Gobind Singh.*° Typically, the 
Nihangs are known for their fierceness in battle and keeping the traditions of the Guru’s army 
alive; however, for this thesis, I argue that the Nihangs have also contributed not only to shaster 
vidyd (knowledge of arms) but also to dharmic vidya (religious knowledge) as well.*° 77 Many 
Nihang leaders and preachers, such as Akali Kaur Singh, Santa Singh, Giani Inderjit Singh 
Raqbewale, Giani Sher Singh, to name a few, have all contributed to Sikh literature and sermons 
(kathas). 


The Damdami Taksal is often called a “travelling university” that has birthed a great 
many scholars and kathavachiks (deliverer of katha). It is said that when Guru Gobind Singh 
camped at Damdama Sahib, the Guru had the final version of the SGGS written by the first 
leader of the Damdami Taksal after Guru Gobind Singh, Baba Deep Singh. Deep Singh, along 
with forty-eight other Sikhs, are said to have learned the correct pronunciations and meanings of 
the SGGS.** Two of the fifty-two, Baba Deep Singh and Bhai Mani Singh were tasked with 
passing on this knowledge, which is said to continue today. The Taksal has played an important 
role in the panth in educating the common folk. Traditionally, this is why the Taksal has put an 


effort towards doing katha and teaching in rural villages. 


The Singh Sabha movement was a colonial-period reformist movement that began in the 
1870s and aimed to restore Sikh values while rejecting beliefs and values from other religions. 


Arvind Mandair has argued that Bhai Vir Singh, along with other scholars, contributed to 


35 Piara Singh Padam. Sikh Sampradavli. 99-100. 

36 The Nihangs have an extremely rich history which has been detailed by Piara Singh Padam in his book Sikh 
Sampradavali. 

37 There is more information available on the Nihangs through: Davinder Toor, In Pursuit of Empire : Treasures 
from the Toor Collection of Sikh Art (London: Kashi House, 2018). However, the book was not available to me at 
this time because of Covid-19. 

a https://www.damdamitaksal.com/history/leaders; also knowledge that has been shared by students of the Taksal. 
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”39 and helped in 


creating and spreading a “monopolizing interpretation of Sikh tradition 
establishing a new and distinct way of presenting the core teaching of the SGGS.*° As Mandair 
suggests, this has been seen as a homogenizing force, whereby some groups have been pushed to 
the fringes and nuanced approaches to Sikhi have been marginalized or lost.*! At the same time, 
multiple identities did proliferate in the period, as Anne Murphy has noted (2012: 128-9). The 
movement allowed for a more uniform approach to parchar (preaching) and an awareness about 


what it meant to be a Sikh within a highly polemical field in colonial India, in which religion was 


politicized. 


The abovementioned traditional schools of thought played a pivotal role in shaping who 
Sant Gurbachan Singh and Bhai Vir Singh were. These schools not only gave them a traditional 
education but they both were also deeply involved in these schools. Bhai Vir Singh is said to 
have spent time with the Nirmalas and this comes through in his exegesis of the Varan, which 
will be explored in detail in chapter one. He was also particularly influential in the Singh Sabha 
movement and is considered by many to be its leading figure. Sant Gurbachan Singh not only 
spent nearly his entire life with the Taksal, but he became one of the most influential Jathedars 
(leaders) of the Taksal. His interpretations and methodologies in Katha are quite representative 
of the ideal that most current Taksal students try to achieve. Moreover, both Bhai Vir Singh and 
Sant Gurbachan Singh move beyond just their one school of thought. Not only did they create a 
web of connections among texts, but also among schools of thought and practice. As will be 
explored in the individual chapters, both Sant Gurbachan Singh and Bhai Vir Singh are heavily 
influenced by Vedantic thought; however, they move beyond this and tie it into gurmat. All of 
the above helps one understand Bhai Vir Singh’s and Sant Gurbachan Singh’s approaches to 
their exegeses because their goal in providing an explanation of the Varan was to make the text 
accessible to the panth and understand its connections to the SGGS (see more on this connection 


below). 


See Arvind-pal Singh Mandair, Religion and the Specter of the West: Sikhism, India, Postcoloniality, and the Politics 
of Translation. (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 647. 
“° Thid. 648 
41 This is a view one sees in the work of Oberoi (1994) and McLeod (1989) 
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1.4 Panthic Historiography 


Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh do not only connect Bhai Gurdas to the SGGS. They 
also rely upon a range of what I call "panthik historiography" to create the intellectual and 
traditional framework for understanding Bhai Gurdas' compositions. For this thesis, the term 
"panthik historiorraphy" indicates a body of literature that has been widely accepted by Sikh 
traditional scholars as credible. This is not to argue whether or not these are in fact reliable and 
credible historical sources; rather, it is to understand that these texts serve as “sources of 
authority” for, and referred to frequently by, kathavachiks—those who speak in Gurdwaras and 
provide exegesis of the Gurus’ compositions. Understanding the texts that are being used by the 
kathavachiks will help in understanding the texts that are influencing how concepts, 
philosophies, and histories are understood within and by the Sikh community. Some of these 
texts are said to be early eighteenth-century productions, while some of them are mid to late 


twentieth-century productions. 


Contemporary kathavachiks, such as Giani Pinderpal Singh,*” divide Sikh panthic 
historiographies into four categories: [“histories spoken by the Gurus” | akhi, [“hagiographies ”’] 
sakhi, [“plays of the Gurus”’] bilds, and [“‘poetic life stories of the Gurus”’] prakash. Akhi is 
history that has been recited by the Gurus’ themselves and appear as part of Gurbani. For 
example, the Babur Bani as recited by Guru Nanak, is a body of verses that detail Guru Nanak’s 
conversation with Mughal Emperor Babur. The move from akhi to the latter three can be 
explained through Anne Murphy’s understanding of the development of historical literature in 
Sikh tradition, where she states, “that the construction of history... is linked to the transition of 
the Sikh community at the death of the last living Guru whereby authority was invested in the 


canonical text (granth) and community (panth).’*? 


Sakhi, literally translates to "story" and are a group of hagiographies. According to 
tradition, this body of texts is linked to a companion of Guru Nanak named Bhai Bala, and 


describe the life of Guru Nanak in prose. This group of texts consist of Bhai Bala’s 


4? Giani Pinderpal Singh is a kathavachik, often said to be the modern-day Bhai Vir Singh, due to his profound 
impact on the global Sikh community. 
43 Murphy, Anne. The Materiality of the Past: History and Representation in Sikh Tradition. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2012), 1. 
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Janamsakhi’s (1525), Meharban’s Janamsakhi (before 1630), Shahid Bhai Mani Singh’s 
Janamsakhi (1644-1738), and Puratan Jamasakhi (1588) which was published by Bhai Vir 
Singh through Khalsa Samachar in 1926. These texts cover the life of Guru Nanak through the 
eyes of his companions, Bhai Bala and Bhai Mardana. This group of texts are best defined as 
hagiographies.* Most often the Bhai Bala Janamsakhi is referred to by kathdvachiks when 


referencing details of Guru Nanak.* 


Bilds, translates to "play" or "sport.’“° In particular, bilas refers mainly to two verse texts: 
the Gurblias Patshahi Chevin (Six; anonymous author, 1718) and Gurblias Patshahi Dasvin 
(Ten, Kuir Singh, 1751). These two texts cover the lives of the sixth and tenth Gurus, Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh, respectively. They describe the Guru in history, and the 
community around the Guru, within time and space.*” Bilas literature also extends beyond these 
two texts. For example, Gursobha by Kavi (poet) Sainapati (1701-1708), Sevaram Udasi’s 
parche (notes), Sao Sakhi by Baba Ram Kaur Ji (1724), Mehma Parkash Granth by Baba Kripal 
Das Bhalla (1741), and Bansavli Nama Kesar Singh Chibbar (mentioned earlier, ca. 1769). 


Prakash refers to two texts known as Suraj Prakash (mentioned earlier, by Kavi Santokh 
Singh, 1843) and Panth Prakash (by Rattan Singh Bhangu, 1809-1841). The Suraj Prakash 
illuminates all ten Gurus’ lives in poetic form and gives ample detail about each of one, as well 
as the community formed around them.** Panth Prakash looks to shine a light on the formation 
of the panth or the community after Guru Gobind Singh’s passing. There are a few more texts 
that are included in this genre, which includes: Gur- Nanak Parkash and Suraj Parkash by 
Mahakavi (great poet) Bhai Santokh Singh, Panth Parkash, Panth Parkash (Giani Gian Singh, 
1880) and Tavarikh Guru Khalsa (Giani Gian Singh, 1861). These texts look to move beyond the 
last human Guru towards an understanding of the community in the post-living-Guru period, the 


granth (text) and panth (community). Gur-Nanak Prakash is of interest for this thesis because 


ae Grewal, Harjeet. “Philosophical Transgression and Self Cultivation in the Puratan Janamsakhi: Bhai Vir Singh 
and Modern Sikh Reading Practices.” Sikh Formations 16 (2020): 1. 
45 This is controversial as some believe the Purtan Janamsakhi to be the earliest and most accurate representation of 
Guru Nanank. To read more on the Janamsakhi tradition one could refer to Simran Jeet Singh’s dissertation The Life 
o f the Puratan Janam sakhi: Tracing the Earliest Memories of Guru Nanak. 
46 Anne Murphy The Materiality of the Past, chapter 3. 
fa Murphy, Anne. "History in the Sikh Past." History and Theory 46, no. 3 (2007): 352. 
48 Anne Murphy The Materiality of the Past, chapter 4. 
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both Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh make references to the stories told in both the 
Gur-Nanak Prakash and the Janamsakhis, as will be discussed in the chapters that follow. 


There are many more texts that do not specifically fall into these four categories. These 
are generally more modern texts that include but are not limited to Bhai Vir Singh’s writings 
such as Guru Nanak Chamtkar (1935), Sri Kalgidhar Chamtkar (1925) and Bhai Kahn Singh’s 
Mahankosh (1927) and more.*? *° Some of these texts include critical editions of the earlier 
mentioned texts and some of them are new renditions of history, like the Chamatkar series by 
Bhai Vir Singh. There was a lot of literature that was produced in the 20" century that 
reformulated traditional stories for new audiences. The Singh Sabha Movement inspired this 


activity, as it pushed for a new, more defined way of understanding Sikhi. 


Alongside the historical texts mentioned above, students of the traditional schools would 
then often learn eight granths (texts) that were translated into Punjabi from Sanskrit by the 
Nirmalas. These granths influenced how one understood concepts within the Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib and other Sikh texts; at the same time, the granths were typically understood through a 
gurmat (Guru’s understanding) lens. These texts included, Saruktavali, Chanakya Rajneeti, 
Bhavrasamrit, Vichar Mala, Parbodh Chandar Natak, Adhyatam Parkash, Vichar Chandrodya, 
Vichar Sagar and Hanuman Natak. These texts were translated into Punjabi by the Nirmalas and 
generally espouse Vedantic ideas that help one understand ideas within the SGGS. A central idea 
that runs through these texts is Aham Brahm Asmi, which loosely translates to "I am God” or “I 
am the cosmos." The rest of the above mentioned granths expand on this idea with more and 


more details and complexity depending on the level of the granths. 


Another category that is often neglected yet is a crucial component of the transference of 
knowledge is the oral tradition that is deeply embedded in Sikhi. Knowledge or gian is passed 
through granths, Tikas and more; however, as I have learned as a student myself in the tradition, 
more importance is placed on teachings that are not in written form. They come in verbal and 
unwritten form. The oral tradition is an important part of the Traditional Sikh schools mentioned 


above, as information is most often transferred verbally. For example, when one is learning the 


4° Giani Sher Singh, Crucial literary resources used to understand Sikhi. 2018. 


>° This list of books comes from an audio recording by Giani Sher Singh where he shares this list with the sangat 
and also self knowledge of the tradition. 
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correct pronunciations of Gurbani or santhiya, it is extremely uncommon to see a student take 
notes. Doing so is even discouraged by most teachers because the students are told to memorize 


what they have learned so that they are not dependant on their notes. 


However, the oral tradition is not a standalone tradition. It often interacts with and 
depends on the panthik literature. Traditional scholars, like Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan 
Singh cite these oral traditions in their introductions to their exegeses, but also relate their work 
more broadly to panthic historiographies. It is important to understand that 
a kathavachik generally does not directly cite his sources, in oral exegesis. However, texts, and 
ideas from the texts, are very clearly present. An important part of the oral katha tradition is the 
backstories (uthanikd) that are told these are typically drawn from the above-mentioned texts; 
however, are not limited to them. These stories are said to be the backstory of a particular 
passage in the SGGS or in this case the Varan. In Sant Gurbachan Singh’s katha, one can hear 
him reference numerous texts, as will be shown through the examples in Chapter 
three. However, these connections are being made within the limitations of katha. Typically, 

a kathavachik in the oral setting of the Gurdwara is restricted by the sangat’s (congregation’s) 
ability to understand the concepts that are being explained. In most instances, the sangat consists 
of village folk who are limited in their understanding of concepts, ideas or stories that are being 
shared by a kathavachik. For this reason, the concepts, ideas or sakhis need to be explained to 
the sangat in simple and digestible terms. Because of this, a kathavachik cannot delve into 
extensive details. The goal for a katha is for the ideas to be understandable and practical, 
something the congregation can implement in their lives. The other limiting factor is that 


typically a kathavachik only has at most about an hour per session of katha.>! 


All of these texts and traditions, I will argue here, have been used to understand, explain, 
and analyze the compositions of Bhai Gurdas. Texts, like the Janamsakhis and Gurblias literature 
create an opportunity to understand who Bhai Gurdas was and also a way to understand, at times, 


the stories that Bhai Gurdas may be referring to. Oral traditions within the various schools of 


5! This was and still is, at times, the norm, but of course, one will see katha sessions that are either as short as 30 
minutes or even as long as two or even three hours long. those are typically places where there is also keertan 
happening alongside the katha, which is an entire genre of its own and we will simply not have the time research and 
explain this within this thesis. 
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thought look to explain and analyze Bhai Gurdas’ works. All of these constitute a way of 


understanding Bhai Gurdas’ work as holding the title of the ‘key to the SGGS’. 


1.5 Rethinking the “Kunji” status of Bhai Gurdas’ Varan 


The status of Bhai Gurdas' work as the kunji to the SGGS has been challenged in recent 
scholarship. Rahuldeep Singh Gill, in his 2016 book, Drinking From Love's Cup: Surrender and 
Sacrifice in the Vars of Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, has recently argued that the Varan cannot hold the 
title of the “key to the treasure chest” because all Varan and Kabits were written after the shahidi 
of Guru Arjun. Gill argues that the Varan are therefore all underlaid with the idea of shahidi or 
sacrifice and are not fundamentally nor centrally "about" the SGGS. Gill’s argument is 
problematic for several reasons. Firstly, Gill’s translations are problematic because he takes 
liberty in extending the meanings of both words and entire lines in the Varan to accord with his 
view of what their subject matter should be. Secondly, the message of the Varan is entirely 
consistent with that of the SGGS overall, not just with the idea of martyrdom. So, in content, the 
Varan are more strongly tied to the content of the SGGS than Gill’s argument allows. Lastly, as 
I will argue below, Bhai Gurdas was in the process of writing the Varan well before the shahidi. 
We can see this in the way some of the Varan and Kabit Savaaiye have arguably been written in 


front of the Guru, which can be understood through reading both the texts. 


Firstly, Gill often takes liberty in extending the meaning of vars to fit his frame of 
interpretation; some examples of this phenomenon are given below. His word to word 
translations are deeply problematic. For example, he translates the word gddi rah as “royal 
road’*’ a word that typically refers to a “path that has been carved out by passing horses attached 
with carriages” or carriage road. There is no indication that this word is tied to something 
“royal.” There are other and worse mistranslations that need mention. In one example, 
Rahuldeep Singh translates par darbai, which means “another’s wealth,” as “another’s wife”>* 
(var 12: paudi 4), entirely distorting the meaning of the original line. Rahuldeep Singh translates 


this verse as, “I take all ill for him who covets not another’s wife.”°* Whereas, the Bhai Gurdas 


>? Rahuldeep Singh Gill, Drinking from Love’s Cup, 88. 
>3 Ibid, 113. 
4 Ibid, 113. 
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line should read as, “I am a sacrifice to one that does not touch another’s wealth.” There are 


countless other examples where Rahuldeep Singh has taken liberty in extending the meanings of 


words past what they should be defined as. 


A larger issue, however, is how he forcefully introduces the idea of shahidi into Bhai 


Gurdas’ vars. This is done in conjunction with the changing of the meaning of words along with 


reading into the entire paudi through his own perspective.In the following example, I will first 
share Rahuldeep Singh’s translation of part of Var 30, a var referring to each collection of 
ballads with the Varan containing 41 collections. Following this, I present my own corrected 
translation, made with reference to Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh’s exegeses, and 
include the original text following that. Rahuldeep Singh translates Bhai Gurdas as follows: 

To die in battle for his master means a soldier is worth his salt. 

Slicing heads in battle makes him a warrior amongst warriors. 

The woman he leaves behind has powers to grant boons and to curse. 

Generations revere him and his whole clan benefits. The one who dies 

In the heat of battle is like the one who sings the shabad at the ambrosial dawn. 

Entering the saints’ society, he kills selfishness and dies to himself. 

To die in battle and to be a martyr [satt] is the way of the perfect Gurmukh path! 

By True faith one finds the true Guru. (30.14) 

The reader can see that Gill’s translation implies the passage is suggesting literal martyrdom 
(shahidi). Bhai Gurdas, however, is not discussing an actual warrior but comparing “one’s true 
self,” the form of the One, to a dedicated warrior. Including the lead line makes this clear and 


gives the passage a different sense. I translate the same passage as follows: 


Truth, the true Sikh, the true Guru: 


True is the one who, [like a warrior] true to the salt of his master,>° dies fighting on 
the battlefield. 


°° Thid, 245, 
>© This idiom is a reference to loyalty as opposed to being worthy, as Gill has suggested. 
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One who beheads great warriors with one’s weapon, [the true one] is recognized as 
the greatest warrior among warriors. 


The widowed woman that is left behind, is capable of granting boons and curses. 
Sons and grandsons are praised, the whole family is honored. 


One who dies fighting in time of need, is like the time of the ambrosial hours when 
one sings the praises.>’ 


Going to the holy congregation and killing one’s ego and eradicating the self. 


Dying while fighting and becoming a sacrifice (satz), the path of the gurmukh 
[Guru-centered; one facing the Guru] is glorious.** 


Through true faith one can recognize the True saint. 14. 

Be Atos wT usa JE nets of Hs AAU 

fag ze dave afe ede edinmy fret | 

fsa fue 4 feAsdt afu get & es ATU 

us us zatdinifs used AUS use | 

zus Gufs af Hd nifks 2% Age meu | 
Hunts fete afea IBN uf He MITE Me | 

ots HIS 3 ASt Je ToHfs Ue yse uss | 


Af fea AG ule uETT 119811 


Bhai Gurdas is talking about the gurmukh (one facing the Guru) arming herself with the sword of 
humility and eradicating the self. Bhai Gurdas is evidently speaking to the glory of those that 
follow the path of the Guru and can recognise the One. This is emphasized by Bhai Gurdas’ 
arrangement of the lines, in which typically the takeaway message of the passage is placed at the 
end. As seen through this passage, the central idea here is pachadnana pCwnxw, the ability to 
recognize, which comes through true faith while facing the Guru. Gill takes liberty in changing 
the definition of sati as martyr. Though these two words can in extension be understood as these, 


they should not be translated as such. By taking the liberty of extending the meaning of these 


57 Another way of understanding this line is that a warrior who dies in the early hours of the day fighting against 
laziness or the 5 vices (lust, anger, greed, attachment, ego) while singing praises, (in extension) is a great warrior. 
°8 sai in this line is not referring to the practice of sati rather it is a gesture towards sacrifice of the self. 
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words, Gill is able to extrapolate that Bhai Gurdas is directly referring to Guru Arjun’s shahid. 
However, I would suggest that sai be translated either becoming the truth (sat) or as a reference 
to the sati tradition. Bhai Gurdas is not condoning the act, rather he is referring to the state of 
mind one must be in to become a sati—eradicating the idea of the self. Bhai Gurdas brings this 
to the forefront when he mentions a warrior dying in battle being equivalent to one waking up in 
the early morning- both of which require sacrifice of the self. The seventh line stands apart in 
Gill’s translation where he translates sati as “martyr,” rather than keeping with the general tone 


of the var of recognizing the Guru and sacrificing the metaphysical self. 


Here it is important to consider my second point: that the content of the Vars is consistent 
with the content for the SGGS overall, not just with the idea of martyrdom. For example, Bhai 
Gurdas incorporates the teachings of the Gurus directly into his compositions. He mentions, for 
example, key Sikh practices numerous times: waking up before sunrise, bathing and sitting in 
remembrance of the one. Bhai Gurdas shows that not only did he receive this teaching but that he 
understood it. Just to give a few examples of this, Bhai Gurdas writes in 6:3, 

Getting up at the ambrosial hour of morning the Sikhs bathe in the river. 


By putting their mind in the unfathomable God through deep concentration, they 
remember Guru, the God by reciting Japu (Ji). 


wits 2 Cfo a mte nists edurfe age | 
Hofa Arfo merfo fete fea nfs cf ae Ay AU | 


Then Bhai Gurdas also writes in the twelfth Var and in the second verse, 


I am a sacrifice unto those Gursikhs who get up in the last quarter of night. 


I am a sacrifice unto those Gursikhs who get up in the ambrosial hours, and bathe in 
the holy tank. 


I am a sacrifice unto those Gursikhs who remember the Lord with single devotion. 


I am sacrifice unto those Gursikhs also who go to the holy congregation and sit 
there 


garet fat qafhut vifys 28 Afs are | 
garet fet qefhut df fea ufs ae AU Me | 
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goeat fot gefhut runes ots ATE ASE | 
Then finally, Bhai Gurdas in Var 12.16, writes, 


(the Guru) affirmed, the Name, charitable giving, bathing and that the One is met 
through the congregation on the path?’ during the ambrosial hours. 


OH eS TERS fes ATUHIS THI nihys sor | 


One can see countless examples of Bhai Gurdas’ own writings reflecting the ideas, tropes 
and analogies of the Guru, linking his text directly to the ideas, practices and compositions of the 
Gurus. Bhai Gurdas' work, from its content, can therefore not be understood but in relation to 
that of the Gurus. In the earlier passage where Bhai Gurdas compares the efforts and 
achievements of a warrior who dies in battle to a devoted practitioner who performs daily 
morning practice and one who gathers with the community to praise and reflect on the One; just 


as the warrior is praised, so should the devoted practitioner be praised. 


Lastly, Bhai Gurdas was in the process of writing the Varan well before the shahidi of 
Guru Arjun. We can see this in the way some of the Varan and Kabit Savaaiye quite clearly have 
been written in front of the Guru, which can be understood through reading both the texts. Gill 
does not account for the Vars that are very clearly not about the Shahidi of Guru Arjun. For 
example, the first Var talks entirely about the creation of the world, the world before Guru 
Nanak, and about Guru Nanak himself. This demonstrates that not all the Vars are only about the 
martyrdom of Guru Arjun. Moreover, to suggest that Bhai Gurdas wrote all his writings in the 
last thirty years of his life and suddenly found a passion to write after the martyrdom of Guru 
Arjun is a stretch. It can be argued that in the last thirty years of Bhai Gurdas’ life he would have 
been consumed by the martyrdom of Guru Arjun, Guru Hargobind ascending to the throne and 
continuing to preach. With that in mind, it seems a near impossible task for Bhai Gurdas to have 


recited all his verses prior to the martyrdom. 


There are also many verses in the Varan where it is evident that Bhai Gurdas is speaking 
and writing as if Guru Arjun is present. He does not use the past tense and there is no reference 


to the martyrdom in Var 24.19, that is dedicated to Guru Arjun. Bhai Gurdas writes: 


a Typically, H'UHaTS is translated as holy congregation; however, looking at the first half of that word, sddh, it can 
be best translated as those that are correcting themselves. 
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He is the storehouse of gurbani and remains absorbed in musical praises and 
sermon (of the Lord). 


He allows the fountain of unstruck melody to flow and remains immersed in the 
nectar of perfect love. 


fs misofe fosg 3d ude fH wife A HST | 
Hunts J Id AS Iso USTSE SEH ATS | 


It is evident through these lines that Bhai Gurdas is writing as if Guru Arjun is present. If these 
lines were written after the martyrdom of Guru Arjun, Bhai Gurdas very well could have written 


that the Guru was absorbed or that he allowed; however, Bhai Gurdas writes in the present tense. 


The connections between Bhai Gurdas’ text and other texts become clear through both 
the exegeses examined here. When one understands that these connections are being through the 
constraints of orality and literary genre, the connections in Bhai Gurdas’ work become apparent. 
As one listens to Sant Gurbachan Singh’s katha and reads Bhai Vir Singh’s Tika and sees the 
connections, it becomes clear that both Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh are arguing 


through their works that Bhai Gurdas also saw and drew these connections. 


1.6 Conclusion 


Bhai Vir Singh's and Sant Gurbachan Singh’s kathas, and the connections they draw among 
texts, rely upon the perception of the connection between Bhai Gurdas' text and that of the 
SGGS. By arguing that Bhai Gurdas’ own text, the Varan, are simply a result of the shahidi or 
martyrdom of the 5“ Guru, Rahuldeep Singh Gill ignores these complex intertextual 
connections. Bhai Gurdas’ work should not and cannot be limited to a limited, decontextualized 
reading, as Rahuldeep Gill has suggested. Just because Bhai Gurdas’ work at times focuses on 
shahidi in some of his vars, it does not mean that it is not linked to the SGGS and arguably 
shahidi 1s not the sole focus of those vars. Also, one must consider that the vast majority of vars 
do not focus on the shahidi. An interpretation of the Varan only in relation to shahidi is a 
disservice to not only Bhai Gurdas but also the interpretations (Tikas and kathas) that have 
looked to interpret, understand and explain the Varan, of which Bhai Vir Singh's and Sant 


Gurbachan Singh's works represent important examples. 
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In the early twentieth century, there was a resurgence in interest in Bhai Gurdas and work 
to translate, explain and teach both the Varan and Kabit Saayavie. These readings and teachings 
were influenced by what traditional scholars were being taught and then preaching to the Sikh 
sangat, and Bhai Gurdas' two texts were taught with attention to both santhiya (that is, correct 
pronunciation) and their arth (meanings) within the various traditional schools of thought. As 
one can see from the writings of Bhai Vir Singh and the oral katha of Sant Gurbachan Singh, this 
resurgence has had a last impact on the Sikh community, as both the writings and kathas are 


extremely popular among the sangat. 


The remainder of this thesis, in the following two chapters, will look at how Bhai Vir 
Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh stake out the claims and relationships among the Varan, SGGS 
and other texts. Chapter one will look at Bhai Vir Singh’s commentary of the Varan in detail and 
Chapter two will look at Sant Baba Gurbachan Singh Khalsa’s recorded kathd. The thesis 
concludes with consideration of the significance of this work. The importance and meaning of 
the two scholars will be discussed in each of the two central chapters and the argument will be 
made that these interpreters have seen Bhai Gurdas as the key to the treasure chest by 
understanding Bhai Gurdas’ message as a continuation of the SGGS. This continuity is 
understood through the explanations given through Bhai Vir Singh’s Stiks (translations), and 
Sant Baba Gurbachan Singh Khalsa’s recorded kathd or sermon. This allows us to understand 
how exactly the kathavachiks (preachers) convey the message of the Guru, through a web of 
texts that comprise the historical tradition of the Sikh panth, which, as Anne Murphy has shown, 


has been a vital and primary articulation point for Sikh intellectual tradition.” 


The goal of the thesis is to move beyond Bhai Gurdas' text itself, and to understand how 
it has been interpreted and understood in the Sikh intellectual community. These two thinkers, 
Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh Bhindranwale, allow us to understand, in preliminary 
terms, how Bhai Gurdas’ works were understood, received and promulgated. In a sense, meaning 
how did Bhai Gurdas’ works impact the formation of a Sikh. This, in turn, allows us to 
understand gurmat, and what it entails, both in the eyes of Bhai Gurdas, and his interpreters. This 


is really the only way to understand how and why Bhai Gurdas' works act as the "key" to the 


6 Anne Murphy The Materiality of the Past: History and Representation in Sikh Tradition (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2012). 
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Gurus’ words and ideas. Even though the works of Bhai Gurdas, the Varan and Kabit Savaaiye 
Bhai Gurdas, are no longer widely performed and understood within Sikh homes, Gurdwaras 
and even schools, Bhai Gurdas’ Varan and Kabit Savaaiye have historically played an integral 
role in the formation of Sikh education and intellectual life. In order to understand how the texts 
were performed and practiced, and to understand the texts themselves more fully, it is important 
to look at them in the context of the larger tradition that they comprise, within the larger tradition 
of parchar (preaching). If these texts were the "key" to the Gurus' words and ideas, then it is 
crucial that we understand how they acted in this fashion over time in the construction of the 
Sikh tradition. 
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Chapter 2: Bhai Vir Singh’s Written Exegesis 


The relationship between texts is best thought of not as an exchange or a unidirectional line, but 
instead as an intricate web that joins multiple texts, in conversation. This is exactly how Bhai Vir 
Singh’s commentary (tika) relates to Bhai Gurdas Ji’s Varan because not only does Bhai Vir 
Singh draw connections between the Varan and the SGGS but he also forms connections 
between his commentary and other panthic historiographies. The same can be said about the 
relationship among the passages within the Varan, with the Sri Guru Granth Sahib. Further, 
exploration of Bhai Vir Singh’s exegesis shows that the connections among texts are even more 
complex than stated above. For example, there is a connection between the interpretations of the 
Varan, the Varan themselves, the SGGS, and many other spiritual texts (Dharmik Atai Atmik 
Granth, WotHa ms wTsthoa aa). These numerous intertextual connections impact not only 


how such text are not only written but also how they are read. 


As briefly introduced earlier, Bhai Vir Singh’s exegesis of the Varan was a project that 
was undertaken by his maternal grandfather, Giani Hazara Singh (1828-1908) As will be seen in 
Chapter One, Bhai Vir Singh credits his grandfather with the exegesis, even though Bhai Vir 
Singh had it published later, after Hazara Singh’s death in 1911. To clarify, according to the 
preface written in the Varan by Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Vir Singh and his grandfather (Giani 
Hazara Singh) co-authored the exegesis. I speculate that this exegesis is likely largely a product 
of his own work because as Anne Murphy has noted, Bhai Vir Singh was known as an active 
editor who made emendations in the works he edited.©? BSV understood the Varan to be the key 
to the SGGS and his commentary (tika), established those connections. His commentary 
functions in some ways as a kind of translation, but also as more than that, as a Tika draws 
additional parallels and is generally for an educated audience. A tikikakar (writer of a Tika) has 


the opportunity to go into more detail on connections and references, when compared to an oral 


ef Meaning texts that help one on the spiritual path and others that enlighten one about the soul. For example, 
Sarkutavii is a spiritual or religious text and Adhiyatmak Parkash is a text about the soul. 
6 Anne Murphy, The Materiality of the Past History and Representation in the Sikh Tradition (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2013), 122. 
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exegesis. There are fewer limitations or restraints, whether that is in terms of time, space or even 
in the reader’s ability to understand, and the written format allows one to explicitly reference 


other texts. 


Bhai Vir Singh first opens the tika (exegesis) with a preface where he writes a plea (benti): 


Bhai Gurdas’ Varan have been given an esteemed title within the Sikhs and older 
Sikhs recognized this key to SGGS Ji. This ban7 is written in the vernacular but 
because of time some of it is becoming old (difficult), for this reason, many 
teachings are being lost. Secondly, this bani contains understandings about 
Gursikhi® which (open up) a treasure chest of knowledge for the soul and from that 
one gains knowledge to understand Gurbani.™ So, it was important to open those 
understandings through layperson Punjabi while also giving some word-to-word 
definitions and understandings of the material. For this reason, Giani Hazara Singh, 
Pandit Ji, who was a great scholar and an esteemed Samnpardaik Giani,© his last 
service was to prepare and complete. Even though he completed the exegesis he 
bestowed the service of proofreading the exegesis. After completing that, they had it 
printed on behalf of my name. Some parts they printed themselves but 
unfortunately, they were not able to see the final printed edition. 
Amritsar, 
August 1, 1911 
set TSH At cht sgt hut fea unrata grat ct uest Sud ge ms Has 
frot fea fen 6 At ag de Afoe At dt att orfimr age Aoi feA wet et sat 
36 Urat J, us Ae edie ada as uTel J oot dU, EA AEa nda ust 
Wide TH J Id Ho, eH fA wet fee ge fret & Ga 35 To fa wrsu fee a 
od us Js| 3 Sot ST Tewet Anse fes Aotes fet J A Gat sat S 
30 set fed toe a CAS cH ue uesat ct gars age & ae Aad ATI fer 
ada Torat aaa fiw uss tt 3, 7 as ofa fees AS nS Teeet & ufAo 
Ha Ayeet famrat Ae lwirus ate dt uradt Aet at fea Aor favre ats 14 
AHTUS ada Al ot S avet St AST wg YSU ct AS USS WH UC HUGE Ada 
uirust ACS at fA So HUGS ada Bus SHS UA St fest gs SIN BU MTU S 
ey AS, Ud Ha! fa At at & cons Sd aT Aa 


63 The Guru’s path, in other words how one should live their life in accordance to what the Guru has said. 


4 Note the difference between Bani and Gurbani, Bhai Vir Singh understands that the work of Bhai Gurdas is held 
in high regard but it is not given the same title as Gurbani- The Guru’s word. 


& Samnparda means as given to by your elders, one passes on and Gidni means one who has knowledge 
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nifYSAd, 


A 


MAAS 9, E29 


In this preface, Bhai Vir Singh explains his approach to exegesis. Firstly, one can understand that 
even in the time of Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Ji’s Varan were given the title of being the 
“key” or kuvji to understanding the SGGS. This is important to see, given that Rahuldeep Singh 
Gill argued that the text does should not be given this title: Bhai Vir Singh's acceptance of this 
title demonstrates that it has played an essential role in how the Varan is understood in the Sikh 
realm. Bhai Vir Singh deemed it important to write an exegesis of Bhai Gurdas’ Varan; clearly, 
he saw the importance of the text. What elevates this text to an even higher status is that Bhai Vir 
Singh also did exegeses of a handful of gurbdanian (plural of gurbani; the Guru’s utterances) 
such as: Japji Sahib (an important liturgical prayer), nitnem (daily prayers),°° anant banid (a list 
of prayers that are fairly commonly read; literally translating to countless prayers), as well as 
Bhai Gurdas’ Varan. This gives an elevated status to the Varan. Bhai Vir Singh also points out in 
the text cited above that texts like the Varan are being lost, due to lack of understanding and 
exposure. Secondly, Bhai Vir Singh’s approach to the exegesis was meant to give the panth the 
tools necessary to understand the Varan and at the same time his teacher’s (Giani Hazara Singh) 


and his understandings of the Varan. 


Bhai Vir Singh’s approach to translating Bhai Gurdas’ Varan is transparent and 
systematic. Bhai Vir Singh begins with laying out the Var in the centre of the page and then 
provides a word-by-word translation of, for example, words that are either difficult to understand 
or that he wants to bring attention to. As for the translations themselves, Bhai Vir Singh is 
reasonably straightforward and seems to stick as close to the text as possible. This line-by-line 
translation is numbered and listed as arth (meaning). Words that are not in the text and are words 
he thinks are implied, he inserts into the translation using brackets. He then gives his 
commentary, which is listed bhav-arth (sense). Where necessary, Bhai Vir Singh introduces 
relatable lines from the SGGS. He also uses footnotes, where more information that is not 


directly related to the translations is included. Lastly, at the end of each translation, Bhai Vir 


6© Such as the 5 that are read in the morning- JapJ1 Sahib, Jaap Sahib, Tvaparsad Savatay, Chaupai Sahib, Anand 
Sahib- Shabad Hazare, Rehras Sahib, Kirtan Sohila and Ardas 
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Singh ties in the current paudi (literally meaning “step,” but can be understood as stanza), to the 


next and how it may relate to the next one as well. 


In this chapter, where applicable, I will begin with an English translation of the Bhai 
Gurdas line done by myself followed by a translation of the Bhai Vir Singh Punjabi commentary 
into English done by myself. This will be followed by writing Bhai Gurdas Ji’s bani in Punjabi, 


followed by Bhai Vir Singh commentary written in Punjabi. 


2.1. Bhai Vir Singh's Commentary 


It is evident through Bhai Vir Singh’s commentary (tika) that he is very well educated on many 
levels. For example, as explained through his preface, he understands the need for his 
commentary to be understandable in everyday language but also understands the need to dive 
deeper where needed—again, examples will be given below. It is abundantly clear that Bhai Vir 
Singh understands Vedant (understanding of the Vedas), a body of knowledge prevalent in the 
Nirmala sampardai. As mentioned in the introduction, the influence of the Nirmala school of 


thought is clear in his work, through his education. 


Looking at the beginning of the text, Bhai Vir Singh opens with a mangalcharan 
(invocation) directed to his Guru—it is worth noting this means both Guru Nanak and Giant 
Hazara Singh. This is a long-standing tradition not only within the Sikhs but also more broadly 
in South Asia. Guru Nanak, for example, opens with an invocation through the Mil Mantar®’ 


(Root Mantra) and so too does Bhai Gurdas in the Varan. 


Bhai Vir Singh explains that an invocation ties the text together in an organic whole, 
comparing it to the way that water, poured on the roots of a true, can reach the rest of the tree 
because all of it is tied to the root. In this way, Bhai (Gurdas) Sahib Ji accepting the SatGuru®® 
(True Guru) recites Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji as Tez (Human form of the True Being)” while 


bowing to Guru Nanak. So, the tika begins: 


67 From Ik Oankar Satnam Karta Purkh all the way to Nanak Hosi Bhi Sach 

68 A reference to the primal one 

6° Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha, Mahankosh, online database: Gurdev (in Punjabi), March 6, 2020, 
https://www.searchgurbani.com/mahan-kosh/view 
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I bow before the Guru (Guru Nanak Dev) who recited the Satnam mantra (for the 
world). 


Getting (the creatures) across the world ocean, He raptly merged them in liberation. 
[Bhai Vir Singh’s commentary:] 


(1) bow to the illuminated form- Guru Nanak Dev- the one that allowed 
(us) to hear the Satnam Mantar. 


(All should understand the benefit of this, in that it will) take one out of the 
world ocean (where one can be lost) and merge (with the one) while being a 
living liberated one 


OHAo'y ses ot AfsoH fra Hy FeTfenr | 

gene fed afe a Hats uevafa ufo Arter | 
Taes- Te Hse te- (Act) SHAaTS Je ‘Afson w fA } HS Hether FI 
(fen a 3 feo fa Hos afer 3) HATS Aes (fed IS WE) S eee vets 
uae (ade, Ales Hast) fea AH fesT | 


In the first two lines written by Bhai Gurdas, Bhai Vir Singh conveys that Guru Nanak is the 
illuminated form, that saves and liberates a being. As we will see through the examples, Bhai Vir 
Singh emphasizes the idea of recognizing the true Guru- as he does in the second line. This is 
central, as he seems to come back to this idea multiple time, suggesting that one must be able to 
distinguish between truth and falseness. Bhai Vir Singh then moves through the rest of Bhai 
Gurdas’ lines explaining each line in simple terms. 

The fear of birth and death is destroyed and the sickness of delusion the sickness of 

doubt and separation. 

The world is only illusion which carried with it much of birth, death and sufferings. 


The fear of the death’s stick is not dispelled and the fallen ones have wasted their 
lives 


[Bhai Vir Singh’s commentary: ] 


The fear of birth and death is eradicated; the illusion of disease and 
separation is also erased. 
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This world is the very form of illusion and birth, death and other pains are 
within this world. 


The pain of the messengers of death cannot be escaped; in this way, the 
fallen ones’ or impure beings have wasted the treasure (padarth) [that is 
their lives]. 


HOH HIE BC afeut AA da feaa freer | 
HAT feg HATS J ASH Has fefe vy AEfenr | 
anes fad 3 Gsd Wafs vans Foy aetfenr | 
[aret Ste fw rt FHSS 3] 
HOH HIE TT ad ead for, da 3 fetiar & AAT st usr Tien | 


fea RATS HA et gu d, AON HEE wrfe AG cu (fEA) fea Is! 


Bhai Vir Singh very briefly gestures towards ideas in panthik literature, such as impure beings; 
however, he quickly moves on from those without much detail and explanation. For example, the 
mentioning of sakats and then impure beings (durjans),"' is a reference to other Nirmala 
literature, such as the Sarkutavii written by Pandi Hardial, which explores this idea of impure 
beings in chapter 13 quite extensively.’ However, in keeping with Bhai Vir Singh’s primary 
objective of making this text accessible for Sikhs, he has not gone into details into these terms. 


Bhai Vir Singh then moves through the translations with a focus on the Guru. 


Those who have held onto the feet of the highest Guru have been liberated through 
the True Word. 


(Those beings) do dedicated worship, celebrate gurprubs (anniversaries of the 
Gurus), meditate on the One, give charity, take cleansing bathes and instill these in 
others as well. 


Whatever one sows, so one reaps. 1. 


10 Fra is a reference to the followers of Durga or the fallen ones. 


i dH, can be best understood if the word is split into two. Dur means enacting badness or wrong and jan is 


person. So a durjan is a person that enacts the wrong. Meaning, one that faces away from the Guru and the Guru’s 
message. 
” Pandit Hardial, Sarkutavli Satik. Ed. Giani Bhagwan Singh. (Amritsar: Chatar Singh Jeevan Singh, 2015), 66. 
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[Bhai Vir Singh glosses] 


(Those that have) taken the sanctuary of the illuminated one, (they have) 
received the true shabad (and its understanding) and have been liberated. 


(Those beings that) have solidified dedicated loving worship, the Guru’s 
coming (Gurpurb), the name, charity and ablutions, (now give these 
teachings to others). 


Whatever is planted (by whomever), that is what they reap.” 
UdS Td Tes t AS Age & Hols ater | 
ae sats qoute ats oy wo fenaro fegtenr | 
no He so se urfer 191 


oet Ste fiw tt rsres 

(fAgt 3) gees ct Ave SISt J, (Bot 6) Ad Mae (= Suen) ta HAS aT 
fes SI 

(Go Sa) Ut saat, Tauss, oH, TS us feHaTs (niu) fes aaa (deat 
Buen fee Js) | 

fagt dt (at dh) foo es dear TI 


Bhai Vir Singh here opens by giving the word for word translation. He translates mukat padarath 
as Ht€6 Hast (Jivan mukti) "liberated while alive," subhdia as A'S (Sare) "everyone," bhao 
bhagat as UH" Sat (Prema bhagtt) "dedicated loving worship" and gurdev as YH AgU 


(Prakash srip) "illuminated form." 


Bhai Vir Singh’s word for word translations are interesting to look at because he 
translates gurdev as the illuminated form, which is different from how it is typically translated, as 
God-like teacher or honorific Guru. The central difference between Gurdev and Guru is that 
gurdev holds the connotation of being the highest understanding of Guru and is a respectful and 


honorific title. Even though it does not change the overall meaning of the line (pangti) it is 


® Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas’ Varan Tika, 6-7. 
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nonetheless a difference in translation.”4 This is also seen through other interpretations Bhai Vir 


Singh has done. 


Bhai Vir Singh puts an effort into revolving his translations around gurbani and 
recognizing the similarity in the messages of Bhai Gurdas and the SGGS. However, Bhai Vir 
Singh in these lines is not taking the liberty of extending the meanings to fit his mold, instead in 
the immediate lines following Bhai Gurdas’ text Bhai Vir Singh tends to be straightforward with 
his translations. At times, however, he extends past these meanings following where he clearly 


writes out what he thinks (37). 


Bhai Vir Singh then moves onto the meaning that he believes can be derived from the 


verse, writings two lines of his poetry: 


Those that are said to do good deeds, chant the name, give charity and with the help 
of the Gurus, remember and celebrate the coming of the Gurus, they will receive 
great rewards. If not, one’s life will pass like a night’s sleep as a manmukh” (self- 
centered; facing the mind) 


[Bhai Vir Singh then provides a pangti from the SGGS] 
This world is an illusion; people pass their life-nights sleeping.” 


This means, Bhai Vir Singh argues, that the world is an illusion and this life passes as a night’s 


sleep. Bhai Vir Singh infers, in his own words: 


Those that do not allow this life to pass as a night’s sleep, the faces of Gurmukhs 
and their faces will forever be illuminated. Thereby, in both worlds their faces will 
stay forever red,”’ in that way- 


ut By pushing the translation further out than what it says exactly, Bhai Vir Singh is able to drive further meanings 
out of the pangtian. For example, by translating gurdev as the illuminated form, Bhai Vir Singh is able to presume 
the elevated status of the Guru that Bhai Gurdas is referring to. However, looking at the entire line, this is by no 
means a stretch because Bhai Gurdas writes in the same line that those that hold onto the Guru’s feet have been 
liberated through the True word. This would mean that the Guru has the ability to liberate, which is no different than 
the illuminated form. What Bhai Vir Singh may be attempting here is a move away from giving other humans the 
title of guru. The title of guru is typically used for a studied teacher, in any field, by a student of that guru and Bhai 
Vir Singh because of his background in the Singh Sabha movement may understand the detriment of using this term 
loosely as it leads to Sikhs moving away from the SGGS. Bhai Vir Singh in this way is able to tie a close 
relationship between the Varan and the SGGS. 

1 Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas’ Varan Tikd. 6-7. 

29 Guru Amardas, SGGS, ang 36. Self-translation 

77 Redness implies a sense of liveliness 
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[Bhai Vir Singh then quotes the SGGS] 

By Guru's Grace your face shall be radiant. Chanting the Naam you 

shall receive the benefits of giving charity and taking cleansing baths. 
In summary, by the Guru’s grace and by meditating on the One, giving charity and taking 
cleansing baths, one's face will radiate.’? Bhai Vir Singh then adds a line connected to this idea, 
introducing the teachings of his mentor, integrating Bhai Gurdas’ text, his own interpretation of 


it, and his teacher's ideas: 


[Bhai Vir Singh then writes two lines of poetry reflecting this] 


The Kaner tree®® will never produce a date, whatever is planted, that is the only 
thing one should keep hope for- as taught by Giani Hazara Singh (his teacher) 


Bhai Vir Singh then moves to notes four adjuncts or connections (“@48U) of the text: 


1. The text’s topic is knowledge of the one non-dualistic soul through the true 
name’s mantra. 


2. The purpose of the text is for obtaining Gursikhi through loving dedicated 
worship (3"8 Sat). 
3. One that has desire for the Guru’s Sikhi and possess naam and charity while 


being a devotee is deserving of this text. 


4. The relationship between the first three, which according to the text is that 
bani describes Braham Gian (ultimate knowledge, realizing the one) to the 
reader. 


fast Se fiw at mse 3 fa few aa 3 feo AHS fect J] 


nds Cas AS AGH OH, Tate ng ag Atfost & Guard We Ada TIuTy 
ade US| SH Ot AS Ht Bad, adt st mS yonet SH Afi FT Gus AH as 
Tad AWE! faa fa- 

Hat feg HATS od Afsor ofe feo 


THe & Hy GAS Jedi, mages vot Gat fea Asug sued! frat 


78 Guru Arjun, SGGS, ang 46. Self-translation. 

ae Quite often in Gurbani, a radiating or red face refers to one that is full of life- meaning one who meditates on the 
One because after all, that is true living, while not remembering the One, a person’s life is wasted. 

80 Known as Nerium oleander is a toxic tree in all its parts- one of a kind. 


ee) 


qaudATat Hy ret Afy oy TS FEASTS 
fast ate fAw at feg vu fea afest fue 3] 

BIAS EIS AT Fa, BAT Aa AST | TY HS wIA ‘oad ofs ed aA FT ATI 
faret ate fAw at fes we nosu feud 3] 

9. Afson 43 wore fea nest vrs ot ars feR de a fea o| 

2. 38 sast eure goth St yust gu Jae yas J! 

3. gofhet & Sar wer, oH wo Als A eS I 3S Jao miftard J 

8. fear wig wet o A usAud Ufsuren nig UfsuTet ore Ja eT AaT AVS 


ie} dX 
da Jl 


Bhai Vir Singh does not seem to interject with his own words aside from glossing and 
defining the Varan anywhere else in his exegeses of the Varan, which suggests the significance 
of the last line of the first Var. Bhai Vir Singh then draws in examples from the SGGS that he 
believes tie in strictly to the Varan. Bhai Vir Singh then gives four notes on the text, where he 
makes clear that the tika aims not simply to provide information, instead it is to bring one closer 
to the Guru’s wisdom. This, again, supports the claim that Bhai Vir Singh, along with other 
scholars believe the Varan are the kunji to the SGGS. Bhai Vir Singh states that through the 
exegesis one will obtain Gursikhi through the True Mantra, which in extension is explained in 


the Varan. 


Moving forward into Guru Nanak coming into the world, Bhai Vir Singh has a unique 
way of translating some of the words which give an insight into the Varan that is not commonly 
explored. For example, Bhai Vir Singh (and later even Sant Gurbachan Singh) bring forward the 
idea of seasonal teachings and this is typical of the Sikh Scripture- which will be explored in 
depth after the Var. In the following Var, Bhai Gurdas uses the same paradigm drawing a clear 


connection to the SGGS. Bhai Gurdas in Var 1, paudi 27, writes:*! 
[Bhai Gurdas begins the Var by giving it a title] 


Guru Nanak the great warrior 


8! Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas’ Varan Tika, 22. 
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With the emergence of the true Guru Nanak, the mist cleared and the light scattered 


all around. 
Just as the sun rises and the stars disappear, the darkness is dispelled. 


With the roar of the lion in the forest, the flocks of escaping deer now cannot endure 


(the roar). 
Wherever Baba put his feet, a religious place is established and worthy of worship. 
All the sidh®*-places now have been renamed on the name of Nanak. 

[Bhai Vir Singh then comments] 


(When) Satgur Nanak Dev Ji, came to light, the fog (of ignorance) was 
dispelled. 


Just as the sun rises and the stars disappear, and darkness is eradicated. 


Just has the lion roars, the deer run in fear and they are not able to come to 
peace (in the same way, sins are running in fear as well). 


Wherever the ‘Baba’*places his feet, that place is established and worthy 
of praise/worship. 


All the esteemed places in the world have been re-established as the 
Guru’s (meaning, some places that were the sidh’s are now known as 
Nanak Mata and has become the place of the Guru. There have been 
Gurdwaras made in place after place.) 


[ast TIeTA at fue 3] 

Td ood HIUEu 

Afsdd oog yatteur fet ug Afa woS It | 

fre afs Fog footer sg efu vitg user | 

fRy go froarest sat ate 3 ttfs adr | 

fre aren Ug ufs UAT TAS arute Ane | 

fhorafe afs Fafs & oreo wirfe HS OMT | 
[wet Sto fu rt Ase 3] 


8? Sidhs refers to a group of people who attempt to master physical and spiritual perfection. Typically, it is tied to 
the Hindu tradition- though one must understand that “Hindu” is an umbrella term that contains a wide range of 
beliefs and practices. 

a Literally meaning old/wise man but is a reference to Gurti Nanak Dev Ji. 
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Hisdg SSA (AE) Ys JS TIT (osaS eT) es J fom J (fami wT) BoE 
o fone | 
fad HoH & signi svg sue 3 Téa SAT | 
Ad © safomt dgat dt arg sHet aret o 3 chon adh set (ES us 
aHs U Tet) | 
fre wer Te Test At GS Ur eS urHS cH (aus) set FA Art AT 
Ads @ Ad UfAc wrAS (MAES) AIS Aet As, AF Sta HS (Te WTAS 
ufc d a@| ae fas faut wet fea ssa HS Tg ot at ge fom, ag 
at at Teena J fami) 
This line by Bhai Gurdas contains a story of Guru Nanak where Guru Nanak talks to the Sidhs; 
however, Bhai Vir Singh does not go into the details of these stories in the immediate translations of 
these lines. He tends to either put these into the footnotes or follow the line-by-line commentary. For 
example, there is a story that is quite often told with the lines about the Sidhs but Bhai Vir Singh has 
avoided telling the story in the translation. He simply alludes to it and if the reader knows the story he is 
referring to then the reader may read more about it through other texts either written by him (such as 
Gur Nanak Chamtkar) or other panthic historiographies (such as the Janamsakhis or Suraj Prakash)- 
this story and what it does for the reader will be shared in detail, in Chapter two. Bhai Gurdas then 
writes in the same Var. 
Every home has become a place of dharma where singing. 
Baba liberated all four directions and nine divisions of earth. 
Gurmukh (Guru Nanak) has emerged in this kaliyug, the dark age. 
[Bhai Vir Singh then writes in his commentary] 


Each and every home has become a place of dharm (righteous path), 
where keertan (singing praises) happens and Vaisakhi is forever present. 


The Baba liberated all four directions and the nine divisions** have 
merged with the truth. 


84 This can also mean realm but here this lines seems to be in parallel with a line from the SGGS . Where Guru 
Arjun writes in Raag Gauri, on ang 265: 38 43 fysHt fed fag THe || One may roam the nine divisions of the world 
and live a very long life. In that regards, this line by Bhai Gurdas is similar to that of Sri Guru Arjun Dev Ji. 
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In the age of Kaljug, the most Supreme Guru has come to light. 


[aet TIA At fue 3] 
ufe ufs viefs USHA de atese Ae fermi | 
aa sg ute ula 58 dfs fuedt Ae eur | 
Tanta ats fete ugte Mit 12911 
[aret Ste fw Ht AHSTee 3] 
we we fee USHA deh wg atese Je Bar (HS) Het fervdt sfaet TI 
ag & od fear ag fest, Susi fut fea Ae ow he J fom 
ufsaa fed AdHet ag use J fim | 


As mentioned earlier, it is uncommon to see visoa translated as Vaisakhi. It is commonly 
translated as "to inhabit." With this, Bhai Vir Singh establishes a relationship with the SGGS 
through his discussion and interpretation of visoa. There are many ideas tied to the season of 
Vaisakh. One that emerges through both the writings of Guru Nanak and Guru Arjun is the idea 
of blossoming and forgetting the root, the One, which leads to pain. Bhai Vir Singh suggests that 
with each and every being that walks on the path, the tree of Sikhi flourishes. All the while, pain 
caused by illusion is avoided. Some of these come through the writing of Guru Nanak in Raag 
Tukhari on ang 1108 

Vaisakh is pleasant, the branches (of a tree) blossom with new beautiful leaves. 
O Filler of Life, I, the soul-bride look towards your door, please take pity and come 
(into my home). 


Please come home, my Beloved, please carry me across this treacherous world- 


ocean, without you, I am not worth even half a shell.®° 


If it pleases you, you allow me to see you, and you see the One, who can even put 


price on my worth? 


I understand you not being far and being within, I should realize this as all (inside 
and out) as the house of the Filler of Life. 


85 Shell here is a reference to monetary value. 
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O Nanak, the one’s consciousness that is imbued and accustomed to the Shabad, she 
is able to obtain the Lord.*° 


SAY So Ara 2A ad I 


us ee ofe wurts nreg cfr ag II 
ufg mG filmrg wsg ad su fie nis 3 HS II 
atts age ad su avet Ofy fears BS Il 


old 3 Wal nistd HS! Ts aT HIG UES I 
asa FAUT ys ure Hels ASE HS HST lel 


Guru Arjun had also recited a shabad (hymn) which gives teachings based on the months. 
The uthanika (backstory) of Guru Arjun reciting another version of the Barhamaha is that the 
Sikh sangat (congregation) did a supplication to the Guru and asked if the Guru could give them 
all a teaching for the month. The Guru responded with there is already one recited by Guru 
Nanak. The sangat pleaded again and stated that the one recited by the first Guru is difficult to 
understand. Something worthy of noting is that when the new month comes about, most folks 
will recite the version written by Guru Arjun and sermons (kathas) and praises are sung (kirtan) 
of shabad recited by Guru Arjun which is written in Rag Majh, on ang 134. This connection 
between the word visoa and Vaisakh that Bhai Vir Singh suggests can be understood through 
these verses that the Guru has written. They help in understanding why Bhai Vir Singh and even 
later, Sant Gurbachan Singh indicates a connection between the word visoa and spring and the 


new year. 
[Guru Arjun writes] 


In the month of Vaisakh, how can she be at ease when she is separated from her 
beloved? 


She has forgotten the filler of life’’ and attached herself to the wave of illusion. 


Neither son, spouse, nor wealth will go with you, only the Eternal one will. 


86 \ beautiful second translation that is worth mentioning, which comes out of the Faridkot Tika (1883) is that this 
line in other words means, one who’s mind becomes accustomed to praising and contemplating the One, that being 
is able to connect to the One through the beauty of the One’s creation- in specific, the world surrounding us. The 
Faridkot Tika is a commentary that was written by the Nirmalas on the SGGS. Self-translation. 

87 ofg- translates to green by Extension the One that makes things green. 
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Entangled in the false tasks the world is suffocating and dying. 


Without the Name of the One filler of life, even before death their good deeds are 
ripped out of their hands. 


Forgetting the Merciful One, one is ruined because there is no one other than the 
One. 


Those that attach themselves to the feet of the Beloved, they are beautifully praised 
(in this world and the after world). 


Nanak makes their supplication to the Beloved, please, come and unite me with 
yourself. 


The month of Vaisakh is beautiful and pleasant, when the saints cause me to meet 
the filler of life. 


aaty ttefs fag echo frat un fees I 
dfs AHS use feats & watt ufeEnr Te II 
Ux aes 5 Hla ust dfs mifeaHt GT I 
uBts ushs Aarest Het SS TO Hg I 

fear ofa & oH fas mat Behufa Ufs I 
cu fers fave us fae med 3 fe II 
UISH vaat F sat f35 at foaHe ARE II 
aod at us dost us fhag uss dE I 


aA Ade ot wd AW AS 3e ofe APE III 


As seen through both shabads written by Guru Nanak and Guru Arjun, the choice of using the 


term Hari, seems to be very deliberate, as Hari can be understood to be the one that enlivens the 


creation. Like the spring season, which has just passed (according to the Lunar calendar) and the 


fruits and vegetables have ripened in time for the month of Vaisakh where the crops are 


harvested. Bhai Vir Singh is suggesting visod be translated as Vaisakht because he sees the 


connection between blossoming and growth of Sikhi in the homes of Sikhs. Meaning that Sikhi 


is spreading amongst the people but it is also growing stronger in those houses where Sikhi 


already exists. This reaffirms that Bhai Vir Singh sees a connection between Bhai Gurdas and the 


SGGS. 
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Bhai Vir Singh makes very clear and distinct connections between the Varan and the 
SGGS, and other texts and literature. As already mentioned above, some connections can be 
inferred; however, Bhai Vir Singh has also very directly connected the Varan to the SGGS. As 
already seen through some of the examples above, Bhai Vir Singh makes direct connections 
between Bhai Gurdas’ Varan and the SGGS. Moreover, he makes references to other texts and 
ideas as well, as seen through his four notes to the reader of the commentary. In Bhai Vir Singh’s 
explanation of what one take away from the first Var, he relies heavily on quoting the SGGS. 
Instead of giving an explanation himself of what can understand from the var, Bhai Vir Singh 
opts to use bani from the SGGS to relay the message. This suggests that Bhai Vir Singh sees a 
very clear connection between the Varan and the SGGS, such as he shows on page 26 where he 
references the Sidh Ghost*® written by Guru Nanak. As seen through the examples, Bhai Vir 
Singh will also indirectly reference ideas in the SGGS. For example, in the fourth note, he states 
that the ¢ika’s aim is to help one understand brahamgian, ultimate knowledge of the One, and the 
commentary is of the Varan and not the SGGS. Bhai Vir Singh assigns the Varan a power 
normally reserved for the SGGS. Therefore, one could extrapolate that Bhai Vir Singh is 
suggesting that even the Varan provide the ultimate knowledge or ultimate realization. We can 
see some examples of how he represents the SGGS in his text, in relation to the Varan, in what 


follows.°®? 


[Bhai Vir Singh quotes these lines directly from the SGGS in his exegesis]”” 


As per: One who works for what he eats and gives some of what he has. O Nanak, 
he knows the Path.?! °” 


88 Sidh Ghost is a bani written by Guru Nanak in which Guru Nanak has a conversation with the Sidhs. This bani 
has been translated by Dr. Kamla Nayar’s book The Socially Involved Renunciate. 
8° Bhai Vir Singh provides many lines directly from the SGGS, but It would be nearly impossible to show them all, 
as there are simply too many. 
°° Note: I will not delve into how Bhai Vir Singh has used these references to the SGGS in the Varan, as this would 
move further away from the argument. 
°! Guru Nanak, SGGS, ang 22. Self Translation. 
°? Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Varan Tika, 4. 
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Meaning: O Nanak, only one thing is of any account: everything else is useless 
babbling and idle talk in ego.1.”* ™* 


Kabeer, those who only preach to others - sand falls into their mouths. They keep 


their eyes on the property of others, while their own farm is being eaten up. ”° ”° 


One who sees himself as lowly. Will be accounted as the highest of all. °’ ° 


O my mother, Maya is so misleading and deceptive. Without meditating on the Lord 


of the Universe, it is like straw on fire, or the shadow of a cloud, or the running of 


the flood-waters. .Pause.?? !®° 


The Lord abides upon the tongues of Saints.'°! !° 


Get: wits ute fos Jag El soa ad uetets API 


are- “asa Be fea as dg ICH suet sTu” 


add neds aS Guens ye 4 ufs dos of feost Tes wor we aT SBI 


MUA kB A AES Stel AG Tam As Ss STI 


°3 Guru Nanak, SGGS, ang 467. Self-translation. 
°4 Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Tika Varan, 17. 

"2 Bhagat Kabir, SGGS, ang 1369. Self-translation. 
°© Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Tika Varan, 22. 

°7 Guru Arjun, SGGS, ang 226. Self-translation. 

°8 Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Tika Varan, 23. 

°° Guru Arjun, SGGS, ang 717. Self-translation. 
100 Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Tika Varan, 36. 
101 Guru Arjun, SGGS, ang 263. Self-translation. 
10? Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Tika Varan, 40. 
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Het afar ee ll fe ot mrarfe Aw at erfimr afse sas fie Is a AS I 
awe I 


ys Ht Sato ATT ot GAO Il 


These are only a few examples from the First Var where Bhai Vir Singh as quoted directly from 
the SGGS. 


As discussed in the introduction, Rahuldeep Singh (2016) claims that the Varan is to be 
read through the lens of martyrdom because they are written after the martyrdom of Guru Arjun. 
Rahuldeep Singh also argues that the vars “would have functioned in their time to give voice to 
the community’s suffering after the execution of their leader.’”’!°? It is true that Bhai Gurdas 
includes metaphors and the imagery of martyrdom (shahidi) in the Varan; there are very clearly 
some Varan that it can be argued refer to the Guru Arjun's Shahidi. By claiming that all the 
Varan are about Shahidi, however, Rahuldeep Singh removes the connections and disconnects 
them from not only the SGGS but also other texts and literature. As Bhai Vir Singh shows, there 
is a strong relationship of the Vars to the SGGS. So, while it is true that Bhai Gurdas, in specific 
verses, does explicitly refer to or use the word shahidi, when the verse is understood in context, 
it is not about martyrdom, rather it is on what it means to be a true follower. However, it 
becomes evident a literal translation of the lines gives us an understanding of what it means to be 
dead and for one to give their head. In the verses that follow, Bhai Gurdas will use the language 
of sacrifice, shahidi, and slavery to describe not literal death or servitude, but as spiritual 
metaphors for the ideal follower of the Sikh tradition. Bhai Gurdas in Var 3, paudi 18 writes and 
Bhai Vir Singh translates it as: 


18: Follower 

Only by becoming dead in life can become a true disciple, not by talking. 

A content and truly sacrificial being is one that abstains from delusions and fears. 
The true disciple is a purchased slave who is ever busy in the service of the Master. 


He forgets hunger, sleep, food and rest. 


103 Rahuldeep Singh Gill, Drinking from Love’s Cup, 67. 
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He grinds fresh flour (for free kitchen) and serves by fetching water. 


He fans (the congregation) and washes nicely the feet of the Guru. 


The servant always remains disciplined and has nothing to do with wailing and 


laughing. 


This way he becomes dervish at the door of the Lord and gets drenched in the 


delights of the rains of love. 


He will be seen as the first moon of Id day, and only he will come out as a perfect 


man. 


[Bhai Vir Singh then explains] 


One becomes a follower by dying [in the eyes of the world], not by 
talking. 


(By being), content, a true shahid, far from doubt and fear. 
A true follower is a slave who is (at all times) in service. 
(She does not care for her own) sleep, hunger, food nor rest. 
She grinds fresh flour and brings fresh water. 

She with care washes the feet and fans the Guru. 


The servant is disciplined, nor does she laugh or cry (meaning, accepts the 
Guru’s command), 


[Bhai Vir Singh then quotes the SGGS in the middle of his translation] 
Even if the Guru scolds me, even those words are sweet and if (the Guru) 
forgives me, then that is the Guru’s greatness. !™ 

[Bhai Vir Singh then continues his commentary] 


In this way, if one goes to the Guru’s door in this way, then she is 
drenched in love. 


She will then be seen as the first moon of Id day and will be complete. 


At the end of his line by line translations, Bhai Vir Singh then goes on to write that a follower is 


one that remains dead and does not recognize himself (as the one that does). 


104 Guru Ramdas, SGGS, ang 785. Self-translation 
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[Bhai Vir Singh then quotes numerous lines from the SGGS] 


Ever since, the Guru bought me, I have become your slave’s slave and for this 
reason I am called fortunate. !° 


In this same way, 


[Bhai Vir Singh then shares another line from the SGGS], 


Place your head (ego) on the palm of your hand and walk on my path. !°° 


[Bhai Vir Singh goes on to further support this with Gurbani by citing another line], 


107 


Cutting off my head I give it to the servant’’’ to sit upon, without my head I will 


serve. 1% 


oet TIS rt fue 3: 

ak: Hele 

Hoe df udte 3 Tet dea" | 
Arad frefa Adte sau 3 dear | 
Te He ude ag AST | 

a fH su 5 Ste WaT AST | 
ubofe dfs adte* uret gear | 
ud dt sate ual Hf Tea | 
Head df Ate © Je deat | 
Ud Ue THe fusH GA sear! 


Oe MHTaY SS Us UBS IACI 


'05 Guru Nanak, SGGS, ang 991. Self-translation. 
106 Guru Nanak. SGGS, ang 1412. Self-translation. 
107 This is driven from the previous line that Bhai Vir Singh does not quote where Guru Nanak says 3 Afog ot as 
ft mre ag BSa forwt HH il Thai Saahib Kee Baath J Aakhai Kahu Naanak Kiaa Dheejai || One who brings me a 
message from my Lord and Master - says Nanak, what shall I give to Her? 
'08 Guru Nanak, SGGS, ang 558. Self-translation. 
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oet ate fAw at fea nga ase 3: 
Uo (HATS 3) HIa Jer J, dest ares SdH Je 
Haut, He ud Hole, SSH SF 3d S BT Ada (Je I)| 
He vdtet Ten de (Je 2) cfows fea afer gs! 
(umué Fats ch Ga af gu 3 af ate dt (used ad) S at Ae Sure ah 
sa ret utd, ural Sl (TT 2) Tale BS VIS Hwa Te SF var FHI 
(Tg &) Tate 9 BIS HBA US F UAT BB | 
Hea dst de, a JA 3 de (SS TG & ate HS - 
(feg oet Ste fAw aeeet ct ast ow AHSTEE 3:) 
a ag fa 3 Ho wd A SEA 3 oe efor IQuil 
(EA Yard) FA Ud eT CdeA Ja usd (Ba) fudt & (A=) Un fea 
fsx" | 
de & de ety erent freadinit & (Usa & ve stg) Ua use (SS 


use J AS) | 
feA usarg amet Sg fA de Teaat Chit Garaget fee To: 


HS wdtet wer dest He a Asta I 


N 


fag ufs sat aet Act wir I 


Hts <2 afe SH dH fee faa Ae adil 


All of this points towards removing oneself from attaching to this body and seeing it for what it 


truly is,!°? a vessel for the One. It is evident that Bhai Vir Singh understands that Bhai Gurdas is 


109 There are numerous quotes from Gurbdni that can be inserted here; however, being cognisant of the not wanting 
this thesis to simply be translations of the Varan and SGGS , I will elect to not quote here and even further into the 
thesis where ample supporting evidence has already been provided. 
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using his words to help listeners and readers of his bani understand what the Guru is saying in 
Gurbani. The claim that the Varan are strictly about shahidi does not allow an embedded, 
intertextual approach, and the connection to the Sri Guru Granth Sahib is lost. One must 
remember that the Guru and even the Guru’s congregation were not so easily accessible at that 
time, as they might be for some the modern world today where the Guru is at every Gurdwara 
Sahib. Now, there are numerous Gurdwaras not in just one city but around the globe. Bhai 
Gurdas' compositions played a crucial role in delivering the Guru’s word and also guiding the 
followers on how to meet the Guru metaphysically, when physical meetings weren’t possible. 
Bhai Gurdas' text provides teachings to Sikhs about what a Murid, or follower, should do, and 
what makes a successful Sikh, about how a Gursikh is to behave and become a follower of the 


Guru. 


Bhai Vir Singh understands the approach that Bhai Gurdas has taken to the Varan but 
also has very clearly a deep knowledge of not only Gurbani but also other granths (texts). He 
demonstrates this in his discussion of the different ways offspring are created and also the 


different stages of Simran (meditation), such as we see here: 
[Bhai Vir Singh writes] 


There are five elements and past deeds (from which you came), by combings these 
the body is made. (Meaning, fire, water, dirt, which were like lion and sheep were 
combined). (Four) [types of] offspring [are formed from] (egg, placental, 
moisture/heat, seedling and four) [types of] meditations (with sound, with tongue, 
but no sound, with mind, with each and every pour) through these the coming and 
going [of beings] has been shown. 
Ug 33 3 Ust yfgst (fras ord fed, AZ (Ao), Heo fHs wera to wer fest 
(are mal, UTat, fHet, frost wird fee Hts godt ete AS AS a feS) | (ST) 
urehat (niga, AGH, ASH, Csan, 3 we) elnit (us, uASt, HoH, Sut, 
feat a) sare aaa rede a assy feurfemr | 
In this example, one must understand that there is no list of the different ways offspring are 
created in the SGGS; however, other texts do have references to this. One must truly and deeply 
understand the SGGS and a range of other texts to make the connections Bhai Gurdas has made. 
Bhai Vir Singh outlines them time and time again, along with the different stages of meditation, 


which are not referenced directly from any one text. In Gurnanak Prakash, Kavi Santokh Singh 
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talks about the importance and greatness of nam (the Name) and he alludes to the different 
stages; this is one source. This reference to the various stages of Simran (remembrance) also 
refers to a deep oral tradition. For example, Bhai Vir Singh mentions the different stages of nam 
(the sacred name) as: prd, psantt, madham, baikhri, which can loosely be defined as doing it out 
loud, with one’s tongue but no sound, mind and then “rom rom” — from every pore.!'° Though 
descriptions of these stages do not come from a specific text, they are common in the Sikh oral 
tradition. This demonstrates how these texts reflect a complicated intertextuality and dialogue 
across multiple planes. Both Bhai Gurdas and Bhai Vir Singh are always in dialogue with the 


SGGS, other granths and the oral tradition. 


2.2 Conclusions 


It is clear Bhai Gurdas not only had a deep understanding of Sikh philosophies but also of other 
faiths and paths. Bhai Gurdas brings in texts from other religions into his writing and evidently 
has a knowledge of them because he seems to refer to them quite often. As just one example, 
Bhai Gurdas is aware of the different Vedas and Shastras. Even Bhai Vir Singh comments on 


these and gives insight. 


[Bhai Vir Singh translates a line written by Bhai Gurdas as] 


After discourse on the four Vedas and correcting the six Shastras, the sages utter 
them. 


oet Te At fers 3: 


vg Set & usH fa ufe wg afe fety Fare | 


aet ste faw at AHS 3: 
od Bet & UsH 3 feasa 3 S AAS S (Hfa=) Aue (fmrA orfe &) fort 
Hated Jo |! 


"10 Rom can be understood as doing nam or meditation with each and every pour. This is something that is explored 
in the SGGS and is an elevated spiritual stage one can achieve. 
"| Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Tika Varan, 7. 
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Bhai Vir Singh makes many references to numerous texts and scholars in his work. To 
name a few he outright lists the Suraj Parkash, Gur-Nanak Parkash, Gian Ratnavli, the Japji 
Sahib commentary by Sri Shankar Dayal Ji, Giani Sahib Singh Ji Dhamdan Sahib,!'” Pandit Tara 
Singh Ji Narotam, Pandit Kartar Singh Dhaka, and Bhai Hajara Singh. These are just a few of the 
texts and scholars that have been mentioned in the commentary. Some of these references are 
deliberate and clearly noted, while others are only hinted towards as mentioned earlier in the 
chapter. We can see this done in the following example: 

[Bhai Vir Singh in his tika quotes directly from Gur-Nanak Prakash and writes] 


In Sri Guru Nanak Prakash the full: Chapter sixty-three, page thirty-nine, forty and 
forty-one say: 


Gorakh Nath gave (Guru Nanak) a skull and said, 0 child! Look at that lake, bring 
the water from there and you will be free of pains forever. 


Guru Nanak took the skill and went near the lake and saw that there were 
uncountable gems in it. After looking at the entire lake, Guru Nanak stood at the 
edge of the water. 


There were many jewels and gems glistening there. Gorakh understood it quite 
literally and came back to Guru Nanak. 


He came and said, there is no water there, take care of your skull and then Guru 
Nanak came and sat beside Gorakh Nath. !!° 


Ht Ig Soa Yoru ug: flr €3 nia at, go, 89 fea mS fehtmr 3:- 

dug fest oa 3, 7S 3S fea! Ul vTeT Sot 3 TA Ae wir | 

BAT THA 3S fea HEA oS AS UTS AT MBA A OFS To fqus| 

HHT AIS J Sot AIT Bd! da A Bw AS a Tle mre Aa HT! 

aoe wt5:- 3fo ate afe, dug wd Ass! 8S sds AH J At ag cs aT 

This is just one example of how one of the above-mentioned texts is referenced by Bhai 

Vir Singh; there are numerous more that he references. Bhai Vir Singh not only alludes to the 
web of connections present in Bhai Gurdas’ Varan but also engages with the panthik literature 


himself as well. 


"2 Unsure which writing Bhai Vir Singh is referring to here. 
"3 Bhai Vir Singh, Bhai Gurdas Tika Varan, 26. Self-translation. 
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All in all, Bhai Vir Singh’s approach to translating the Varan is straight forward but at 
the same time it is nuanced. He glosses each line, providing synonyms and a paraphrase, but also 
engages in intertextuality, alluding to multiple texts. This shows that there is not only a 
connection between the SGGS and the Varan but also the Varan and the commentary, and the 
commentary and the SGGS, as well as between the commentary and other texts that have been 
mentioned. This nuanced approach that Bhai Vir Singh takes shows the complexity of the Varan, 
which themselves reveal a complex relationship with the SGGS. They simply cannot be 
understood to have a single, monolithic approach to explaining, teaching and understanding 
Sikhi. 
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Chapter 3: Sant Gurbachan Singh’s Oral Commentary 


3.1. Bhai Gurdas' Varan in oral Katha. 


Sant Gurbachan Singh (1902-1961) acted as a catalyst in solidifying the organization and 
infrastructure of the Damdami Taksal school, in terms of establishing schools. Sant Gurbachan 
Singh also improved the training provided by the school, which led to the birthing of many great 
scholars. Indeed, the influence of the Taksal world-wide is often credited to Sant Gurbachan 
Singh. He was not only a preacher of the Taksal, but he also expanded the Taksal itself, 
intellectually and spiritually, developing concrete connections among texts that are heard 
throughout his katha. His students would have been exposed through these connections to a 
wider panthik literature. As the examples below will show, his understandings were not limited 
to one specific text; instead, he commonly incorporated other texts such as the Sri Guru Granth 


Sahib, the Gurbilas literature, Siraj Parkash, and other spiritual writings. 


Intellectually, Gurbachan Singh encouraged his students to learn other languages 
(Sanskrit, Urdu, Persian, Hindi and more) and asked them to engage and learn from older 
Nirmala school texts, as outlined in the introduction. In terms of religious practice, he made it a 
requirement for his students to be strong in their daily prayers (Nitnem), meditation (Simran), 
and correct pronunciation of Gurbani (Santhiya). It is said by his students, that if these were not 
at the level that was required, they would not move forward in their lessons.''* His student’s 
viewed Sant Gurbachan Singh as someone who truly understood what the Guru taught: that a 
person’s ultimate goal is to merge with the One through remembrance of the one (Simran).!’° 
Sant Gurbachan Singh’s understanding of this plays a vital role in how he approaches preaching 
(katha) because he, at times, implies and even directly suggests the practical implementation of 
the Guru’s teachings. As we will see in what follows, Sant Gurbachan Singh ties the Guru’s 


teachings to Bhai Gurdas’ Varan, explaining how one should implement the lessons in one’s 


spiritual practice. He refers to other texts as well, but not to the texts as such; his emphasis is on 


"4 Baba Surjit Singh “Sodhi Ji”, Giani Gurdev Singh, and Bhagat Jaswant Singh “Bhagat Ji,” personal 
conversations, August 2018. 

"IS Meditation is a simpler way of understanding this term; however, I would argue that it is not to be understood 
the way that meditation is understood in the west. 
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teachings and practice. For this reason, it is quite common for Gurbachan Singh not to make 


direct references to other texts. 


Sant Gurbachan Singh’s approach to preaching (katha) has become the standard for 
members of the Taksal school. He is known for staying as close to Gurbani as possible;!'° 
however, where needed, he also provides an uthanika (background story), usually from panthik 
historiography: such as the Janamsakhis, Bansavali Nama, Gurbilas literature, or Suraj Parkash. 
As is common in the oral preaching tradition, sources are not always directly referenced. As will 
be seen in the examples below, some references come with a clear citation of specific texts, 
while at other times, there is no explicit reference. An implicit trust exists between the listener 
and speaker that the speaker has done their research and is utilizing a credible source. Another 
reason one may not reference their sources during the katha 1s that this can be seen as inflaming 
one’s ego, a kind of parading of one’s own knowledge. This idea is understood as unfavorable 
through the very first dharmik granth, Sarkutavli (1833) that is taught to students in the 
traditional education system. It is, therefore, a new, and still uncommon, phenomenon where a 


kathavachik (deliverer of katha) lists out their sources during kathd. 


Sant Gurbachan Singh’s katha of the Varan features numerous references to the panthik 
historiographical literature, demonstrating his placement of the Varan within a complex, 
intertextual web. Preachers (kathavachiks) point out these connections that are seen to exist 
between the texts, directly or indirectly. I argue that not only are Sant Gurbachan Singh and Bhai 
Vir Singh drawing these connections but that through their analysis and representation of the 
meaning of the work of Bhai Gurdas, they are arguing that Bhai Gurdas himself also saw and 


drew these connections to the SGGS. 


The connections between Bhai Gurdas’ text and other texts become apparent when one 
understands that in a written format, like Bhai Vir Singh’s commentary (fikda), one is able to 
reference another text explicitly. A fikakar (writer of a tika or commentary) has the opportunity 
to go into much more detail than a kathavachik, because there are fewer limitations or 


constraints. There are some restraints, such as time, space or even in the ability of the reader to 


"6 Baba Surjit Singh “Sodhi Ji”, Giani Gurdev Singh, and Bhagat Jaswant Singh “Bhagat Ji,” personal 
conversations, August 2018. 
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understand, as well as in terms of length and format. This is because most exegeses of this type 

are written for a more educated audience. On the other hand, an oral kathavachik generally does 
not directly cite his sources, leaving citations unsaid. However, references and ideas from other 
texts are still very clearly present to the trained listener. As will be shown through the examples 
given below, one can hear references to numerous texts in Sant Gurbachan Singh’s kathd. 


However, these connections are made within the limitations of the kathd genre. 


Sant Gurbachan Singh’s kathas were audio-recorded by a student of Sant Gurbachan 
Singh, Bhagat Jaswant Singh in the 1960’s.''” As mentioned earlier, one of the roles of the 
Taksal [school/order] was and still is to preach from village to village. Sant Gurbachan Singh 
completed katha of the SGGS twenty-seven times alongside katha of Bhai Gurdas’ Varan. While 
the audio recordings of his kathd are missing some sections, they are largely intact and available 
online.!'® Sant Gurbachan Singh and the Taksal [school/order] that continues his tradition both 


claim to stick closely to the bani and provide an uthdanika (backstory) only where necessary. 


The goal of this chapter is to explicate Sant Gurbachan Singh’s katha and draw out how it 
establishes connections between the works of Bhai Gurdas and a more comprehensive range of 
literature, including the SGGS. The following section will look at kathad done by Sant Gurbachan 
Singh on Bhai Gurdas’ Varan. It will be argued that Sant Gurbachan Singh draws on Bhai 
Gurdas’ words and compositions in his framing of the connection to the SGGS, suggesting a 
direct and clear relationship between Bhai Gurdas and the Guru - whether that is physically or 


intellectually. He also extends past this textual relationship to address a range of later works. 


The format of this chapter will be as follows. The English translation of Bhai Gurdas’ 
Varan will be provided first followed by an English translation of Sant Gurbachan Singh’s katha 
translation in English. Then Bhai Gurdas’ Var will be provided in Punjabi followed by Sant 
Gurbachan Singh’s katha in Punjabi. From time to time, Sant Gurbachan Singh does quote 
Gurbani in the middle of the katha. So for the sake of clarity, this will be provided at the end of 
that line and it will be indented further in, and like earlier the English will be provided first 


pe http://gursevak.com/about/ 
"8 Sant Gurbachan Singh, Bhai Gurdas Dian Varan. Gurmatveechar.com, accessed January 20, 2019. 
http://www.gurmatveechar.com/audio.php?q=f&f=%2FKatha%2F01_Puratan_Katha%2FSant_Gurbachan_Singh_ 
%28Bhindran_wale%29%2FBhai_Gurdas_Dian_Varan 
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followed by Punjabi. The translation of the Gurbani will be done by me because, typically, the 
Gurbani that is being quoted could be easily understood by the listener as it directly relates to 
what was being explained and typically will be a line of Gurbani that is in understandable 
Punjabi. Lastly, I will provide an analysis of Sant Gurbachan Singh’s translations directly after 
each line without any indentation. These will also be clearly marked in the examples which will 


indicate who is speaking. 


3.2 Examples from the Katha 


In this first example, Sant Gurbachan Singh provides a backstory about Bhai Gurdas and how he 
begins his learning from the Gurus, which Sant Gurbachan Singh suggests may explain how and 
why Bhai Gurdas’ text so vividly reflects the Guru’s own teachings. Sant Gurbachan Singh 


opens up with the following uthdanika or "back story": 


O holy congregation, Bhai Gurdas, a great being, is from Guru Amardas’ lineage. 
Guru Amardas Ji’s eldest brother was Isherdas, and his son was Bhai Gurdas. When 
Guru Amardas [held the] Guru’s throne (Gurtagadi), during that time, they were 
born in their presence, but because they were in their childhood, they did not spend 
much time with them. During the time of Guru Ramdas when Amritsar was made in 
1727 bikarmi,'!” those that became swans by bathing at Amritsar (inaudible). Bhai 
Gurdas came into the presence of the Guru and obtained gurmat. One of the 
teachings that Bhai Gurdas received was the shabad: 


[Here Sant Gurbachan Singh quotes SGGS and provides a section of text 
from the SGGS] 


One who calls herself a Sikh of the Guru the True Guru shall rise in the 
early morning hours and meditate on the Lord's Name. 


Upon arising early in the morning, he is to bathe, and cleanse himself 


in the pool of nectar.!”° 


AO Ads At, stvet TSH AT, HOTS, At Tg wHIeTA HSH AoE Ate BA 
fed Afoaie fed Je Jo, HBag HOTA Tg WHITH AoE ees oTSTS 


1 This is based on the lunar calendar. 
ee Guru Ram Das, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, ang 306. Self-translation. 
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Hol Saqt ‘os fea aet StageA As, Saat & usd, set TdeH HH AS! Afsag 
WMHISA At Ae Tse AT Jd At) CA eas HOH Tg Asa & dad fee Tt 
deur, ud TEA MeHS fea AS, At IT wHdeA Aofa At e asa fags At 
ea oer fea deur dor! feat 3 83 ean aS AS, ud Ae Aa 
THETA Ht & Ade nifysre afer 3, 9920 frasHtt $1 fags dH fers aga 
wifysne (fea faosfsa Ae adt At) Je ne! GA eas aet TEETH Afos Ht 
MSA ATs HOSA ct AS WS AS | MifHSAG, HSH Ut AS VT a, 
DSHS UUs atst AT) Set TGA Ate Stel, Alsat 6, AUS AIS, HIST 
meer J: 

dd Afsad a FA fry were A oma Bfs af oy fimre i 


BeH ad sea usaTSt feRSTS ad vifysAfe ae 


Sant Gurbachan's sermon here presents background knowledge of Bhai Gurdas Ji. Some 
of this information is available through Bhai Gurdas’ own writings, such as being from Bhalla 
lineage. However, other information, such as the dates when he met the Guru, is available from 
the post-Bhai Gurdas panthik literature, as mentioned in the introduction. These conclusions are 
also drawn from oral histories. Some of these oral histories do interact with the panthik literature. 
Traditional scholars and parchdariks (preachers) both cite these texts, showing how these scholars 


make historical claims through their kathad concerning the panthik literature. 


The story told by Sant Gurbachan Singh in his katha sets up Bhai Gurdas as learning 
directly from the Guru. This is presented as a fact. One could argue that it is difficult to 
definitively prove that this teaching was given directly to Bhai Gurdas from the Guru, but it is 
presented as a fact by Sant Gurbachan Singh. What justifies this statement of fact? Sant 
Gurbachan Singh may conclude that Bhai Gurdas did learn directly from the Gurus’ because 
Bhai Gurdas conveyed messages reflecting the Guru’s ideas, analogies and tropes numerous 
times through his Varan. This suggests the close relationship between Bhai Gurdas and the 
Gurus. However, I would argue that even more important than whether Bhai Gurdas received 
these teachings directly from the Guru or not, is that Bhai Gurdas incorporates many teachings 
into his work. As shared in the introduction, he very clearly reiterates the idea of waking up early 
in the ambrosial hours, bathing and sitting in remembrance of the One into his writings numerous 
times. These are core practices from the Sri Guru Granth Sahib and the writings of the Gurus that 


are contained within it. 
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Sant Gurbachan Singh draws on this connection, suggesting a close relationship between 
the Varan and the SGGS. As will be seen through the examples, Sant Gurbachan Singh suggests 
this by reciting a pangti (line) from the SGGS while translating Bhai Gurdas’ pangii. In this way, 
he establishes a direct connection between the SGGS and the composition of Bhai Gurdas. Here, 
Sant Gurbachan Singh explains how Bhai Gurdas came into the sanctuary of the Guru, drawing 
out this textual connection: 

This was blessed upon Bhai Gurdas and became a puran (complete) vidvan 
(scholar) and attained knowledge of the ultimate (brahamgiani), Weapns (shasters), 
etc. there was not anything that they were not well-versed in. Even as far as 
languages. They were then sent to Agra to do parchar by the 4" guru. [when Guru 
Arjun became the 5" Guru, Bhai Gurdas] left Agra with sangat and came to 


Goindwal sahib first. As they were crossing a raging river, Bhai Gurdas overhead a 
Sikh in the congregation reciting: 


[Here Sant Gurbachan Singh quotes the SGGS and provides a section of 
text that the Sikh was reciting] 


The Guru's Word abides with my soul. '7! 


It does not sink in water; thieves cannot steal it, and fire cannot burn it. 


||1||Pause]| 
aofret e Cuer fusat set geen Arfos 6 dfeor| fA HouTET 6 ur ao tet 


mr at = ge 25 AL aet wt fefenr adt At, Ate o We del ug A at Sst 
3 ted fest atet atfog at, Afsag Atos df fase wors dg THEA et Ada 
fed TaHs u a rad fret & uss AIS SHS TE AS! Ht Ig THA WH 
nat AS AHS He, Se urad © fea Aol urad SF AAS 3 3S fewra, fea 
HUH at afeees Atos unl afees Atos feo feu fame At, atte as 
Ho odt AS| SA eas Ug wads ve Atos wT AEE Afeor Ab) HSH AE 
a IaH dv: 

Td a FS SH AM TSI 


nfs odt 3a SHAT odt BE std 3 AA AS VU JTS 


Sant Gurbachan Singh, through this story, asserts that Bhai Gurdas had contact with the 


Gurus, thus, he would reiterate the messages of the Gurus through his own writings to preach 


21 Guru Arjun Dev, Sri Guru Granth Sahib. ang 679. Self- Translation. 
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that teaching. Sant Gurbachan Singh connects Bhai Gurdas' work directly with the SGGS by 
giving explicit examples; this in turn, solidifies the understanding of Bhai Gurdas as the kunji or 
"key" to the SGGS because understanding the messages of Bhai Gurdas can be seen as also 
understanding the messages of the SGGS. Beyond this, the story also shows that Sant Gurbachan 
Singh understood Bhai Gurdas as blessed and respected in the panth. It conveys Bhai Gurdas as 
an exemplary Gursikh, who was tested numerous times. There is thus a historical connection 
being made, as well as a general example being presented. Sant Gurbachan Singh shows the 
sangat what they could practically apply to their lives and take as teachings. In this instance, his 
teaching emphasizes that every Gursikh will be tested and may even fail; however, this does not 
mean that one does not continue remembrance of the One, just as Bhai Gurdas continued his 
struggle towards gaining the nadar (benevolent glance) of the Guru. This was just one of the 


numerous tests Bhai Gurdas would receive to see if he truly understood what the Guru is saying. 


Sant Gurbachan Singh continues with the story of Bhai Gurdas, making his way to Guru 
Arjun. The story encompasses foreshadowing, according to Sant Gurbachan Singh, where Bhai 
Gurdas receives a boon from the Guru. This test of being out in the terrifying open waters is one 
that is repeated and this is the first instance where it arises 
[Sant Gurbachan Singh then continues narrating the story of Bhai Gurdas] 


When Bhai Gurdas heard this, he said that we must follow the command(hukam) of 
the Guru. Through this, he gave faith to the congregation and, with Bhai Gurdas 
leading them reciting the Waheguru mantra, they began crossing the river. At first it 
looked extremely deep, but the water was only up to their knees; through the 
support of the Guru they were able to cross the river and reach Goindwal Sahib. 


When they came to Goindwal Sahib, Bhai Gurdas saw children playing and he 
heard one of the children say that if it pleases the guru then it can happen. Hearing 
this he fell to the feet of the children and the congregation eventually left for 
Amritsar and came into the court (darbar) of Guru Arjun. On his way to Amritsar, 
Bhai Gurdas had thought to himself that if this being is able to understand my inner 
thoughts, then I will see him as the same light as Guru Ramdas. When Bhai Gurdas 
came to the sharan (sanctuary; literally translating to feet) of the 5" guru, Guru 
Arjun. The Guru asked, what are you thinking about Bhai Gurdas? What was the 
reason to fall at the feet of the children? The Guru’s was acting through the 
children, that is why you fell at their feet. The Guru then said, Bhai Gurdas, the 
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same way you and the congregation (sangat) crossed the river with the support of 
the Name (Nam), you will be able to cross this deep and treacherous world-ocean. 
fed HS dese fAw at aa ASS Tall 
GA ada ‘3 foHE ada, ATS Aas } fos rad S ure Ht as, Saat } faa: 
Houde & fed wee emg fes Sattar! viru ag Atga e awEt S AHS | 
fed HE AT aA AHS at, ATfonit frat S fone atst| avet AeA Arfoe Ht 
widt J Te, SA Ads Head! Shoag ot fAHIs ade Je, ds ds uret At Bar 
a uitfent F gat sot oct At ufsst! ge ae uret we afer fege fed. GH eas 
Td Sot At feet Set! GH eas set TIeTH Atos fore ada, Tg Afye et 
Hae 2 oad, afeees Atos At Has ANS or Te 
fee Ae ore dees Atos ese Bd, Ba gs nm’y Ow TAS! Efi doen 
a6 ots fa ag Atos 6 are St fea J Hae! feo HEA ae IEA ATfog, 
aft & Udt ue |aeees fos TS ae a, dot dat, fea fea uifysne Afos 
UN HO! Hl dg uidho Ce HTH 2 Age fev wire, At Ig HTH AoE AS 
USHT Ht tt nde fed wrGet ada. BH eas Tg Atos At er ae | few’s 
Raeu ots, fa ag Atos Ad feo ct oe S es Be “SH Hos Atos } Tg 
THEA AfoE oT Agu AS! fed geet ag a AE wre vifsad fea, SA zas 
ont USHT Ht afse wd, set TeeTH Atos at faseat age J? sfenit t sat 
Udt ue At, at age At? Sa ufo & nies ag Atos wT set ease" At fER 
ada SH Udt ue Atl AEs set Atos } ag Atos At SoH eS wTAS set 
Afog, fie oet S urd Has 6 ada eure, eS AAS AHeT Surg I ST 
Here, Sant Gurbachan Singh is arguably using the story about the Guru offering this 
blessing to Bhai Gurdas as a tool to show that Bhai Gurdas will help Sikhs cross the world-ocean 
through his text. Sant Gurbachan Singh also points towards many concepts that are present in the 
SGGS and are repeated by kathavachiks. Through this section of Sant Gurbachan Singh’s katha 
one sees core ideals articulated in the SGGS: falling at the feet of those that remember the one, 


whole-heartedly acceptance of the Guru’s words, and the Guru is all-knowing, 


Sant Gurbachan Singh then continues with the backstory, to ground this exploration of 
core ideas from the SGGS in the life history of Bhai Gurdas and the connection between Bhai 


Gurdas and the Gurus: 
[Sant Gurbachan Singh continues his katha] 


When the Guru uttered all of this, Bhai Gurdas was affirmed that this truly is the 
same light as Guru Ramdas. Bhai Gurdas stayed with the Guru and was given the 
task of learning, teaching, and writing. In this way, Bhai Gurdas had a great number 
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of responsibilities, none no bigger than when he was tasked with the duty of writing 
the very first form of the Aad Guru Granth Sahib. Bhai Gurdas would then pen the 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib in Kartarpur. The 6" Guru had them write Dhuns. At that 
time, the 6" Guru to test their Sikhi, as Bhai Gurdas was uttering bani: 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then Quotes from the Varan] 


If the Guru performs a sham, the Sikh should not give up his 


forbearance.!*” 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh continues his katha] 


At that time, the 6" guru sent Bhai Gurdas to buy horses from Kabul. When instead 
of gold coins, they see dirt coins. Bhai Gurdas ran to Kansi and turned the King into 
a Sikh; debated and won against 700 pandits and regained the respect. Then the 6" 
Guru called him to their court and came with Bhai Bidhi Chand and Bhai Jetha 
came along with Bhai Gurdas who was wearing (inaudible) The Guru said, now say 
that line, [Bhai Gurdas replies with: ] 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then Quotes from the Varan] 


Similarly, if the Guru deludes a Sikh through a sham, what a poor Sikh 


could do.!?? 


and 


In such a feat only, he passes the test who is helped by the Guru.!*4 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh continues his katha] 


Hearing this Guru Sahib Smirks and says you left and brought back 700 pandits 
who are now Sikhs with you. Bhai Gurdas did a lot of preaching in Kansi and there 
are the other verses that they have written while there. 


When Guru Arjun having the Bhagat bani written [during the writing process of the 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib], Bhai Gurdas had a thought cross their mind that the Guru is 
having me write the Bhagat’s bani but they are not giving me their darshan (to see). 
The Guru understanding his thought, said Bhai Gurdas come to me in the morning 
tomorrow. The next morning when they went to write again, they saw all of the 
bhagats. All the bhagats did namskaar (bowed) to Bhai Gurdas and vice-versa. Then 


22 Bhai Gurdas, Varan, 35.20. 
!23 Thid, Var 35, Paudi 22 


124 Thid, 35.23 


they all greeted and told their names to Bhai Gurdas and he was affirmed that the 
bani was written newly once they recited it to the Guru. Again, understanding their 
inner thoughts, Guru Arjun said, we will have your bani written down tomorrow, 
bring it with you tomorrow. Bhai Gurdas agreed; however, at night when Bhai 
Gurdas had a dream that he was in the middle of an ocean, what he witnesses is that 
when he recites his own bani he begins to drown, but when he would recite Satguru 
Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji’s bani he would begin to float as if he was on a boat. He was 
shocked and realized that his writings could not be equated to the Guru’s bani. In 
the morning, the guru said, bring your writings let us write it in. Bhai Gurdas said, 
no, I cannot equate my bani to yours. It sure is recited, but I cannot equate it to 
Gurbani. The Guru asked Bhai Gurdas three times, but he stayed humble and 
respectfully declined. The Guru said ok, you are going to recite 40 Vars. It comes in 
Gurbilas: 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then quotes directly from Gurblias| 
Guru Arjun gave permission this way. 


Recite forty peace giving Vars.'*° 


fed HS dese fAw At aa ASS Toll 


fea ret ag Afog 3 ges oS, BA 2s Afos Area's Use TJ Tet, a TT 
wane Afos 3 aferet wster| (fsordSa Are odt) As ade At, Ga Aa 
odt Atl Td uiddo At ct Ags dt glo ue, Tg nde ve Ht at 3 eg ual G, 
witust dat fea ot , fue uss ct Ae fea & Bae, soe yors SHS ST 
Stor AS | 

eS set goer Atos At AGS a oad ofde gd, est adh Aer HOTS 
Afos 81 Fe At ag de Atos at od, CA es feuret ot AS ave GeeA AfoT 
ate dat ulead atst (Ast 36 gearat a SoH fest: feust ae shor 
HG! A fA yors, At ag ada Atos at feet 3 fret, CAS we aet faurct 
a Js (fsrraSa AE Sct- at alse a Jad fofimr) | As F ufssr set 
TIC Atos & eH ufesd dor) 3 set Geen Afos AS Tg HOTT Afoe 
et, dg ada Atos A agstaud Atos A fon ade Us, Sa sts ct fesuret 
atst | ust @& usarg 3 fed Goer t UA, ws 2¢ usAG 3 CA eas 
HUH Ht fA yors THut @ usUE SHS fea fes TIS Ade He: 


!25 Sant Gurbachan Singh quotes the lines without telling listeners what chapter it comes from, but it comes 
Gurbilas Patshahi 6, Chapter 17. 


[Hs at fee ae tt 3a TAC IS] 
H dd Ata ase fy fea 6 TS 11201 
[Hs at ae fadsg ade Js] 
Gr 28 ed snd (fears AS odt At) Ga Art Herve we Tet. fhuf § Js 
3 ES stm ws udtes, Ae Hat Stadht debt tube, st Sy urs a ved 
Ht aint fee. aint fee or &, oH 6 THe goer, 500 lufss var aaa fiz 
fur, TEA Yas, aet geen Afeg vies urfion, dg BS users Ht 3 Sher 
Ae oet fae 3 ovet fate ow or a, Afsaet 2 wees HAST FETA TH Je. 
ed HoH 3 far de ad: 
[Hs at fee wes ct 3a TAR Jo] 
nH dd Ata ese fy fea 6 TS 1201 
3 aet AoE & Ad AD USAW: 
Hdd SdH Ala ate fomr fry feast 11221 


mS 

Hat wets Aas AH Tg ATS QSSul 
[HS at am fads ade JS] 
fea Hea, ABag Afos HRATU, afie fea far Ht 000 ufss 3% femit | 
fH yord fhe ye| ae} TIA AoE } att fe SH ga ad yos ats | 
8d afHt feg Jae afes qu edt | 
3 oe GITH Ass 3, TT wses Atos Ae sas wet we Sfamr, GA eas 
ae} TIEH 2 nied Howu Jd fam) a ag Atos Ht sas OH wat Cos tvs 
are fenit, HS gas & vans adt ade Hos } foro set TTETA ATE ATS 
Hed nites | aret arfoe feet 3 ufses He THAT Ja's ae, 3 Afent sarst 
e UH fes| rf saat 3 aret arfue S sHAara ats, ave} Atos 
Afont gast 6 HAA atst| Afoot gast 4 wtue a eA set Atos } 
fore 3 far, & Ig HTH Js Bast § AH aga, eo fea Bure ost Tet | 
fe act rrfog @ nies Howu At, feodt nicast gs wet Hoa 3 faa , atet 
ITH ATE ay Sot oat fret JA ays frees set qdeA Ato 
nt} afver wd, set Atos afse wd, AS seo HOTA Fe TS 6 feoH set 
Atos, quot fea vrfenr wrat Aes fes act fog at fess go! at 
suet, Fe weet Jus" usewr Ge de we Ba Aen | Ae Aa SSA Pe Tt 
ct wet uss Bde Ge So Ba WS fae ATH 3 Bfon| Ios Tomr, afte ag 
Afoa ot wet aged ng wet odt d pact! Hed ag Afoa Ht, afde 
oet TaeH fort Sct wet vase | afsE Bar adh HIGH! AlIE Bal Sut 
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Hosa Home set nige 4 odt ag AaeT| AG wet frosts, fea wet wg J 
ug HOTS H St goad awat, ag ada Arfos fed H odt wet warGat BA es 
Afsast & 3 adt fast) fad BA 2S foHsst St IT | 
WAT HOH Ht & FS aS , Var ave TaeTA Atos so sat SH guelnt, fea 
Tefen fee ner: 

[Hs at fee aefsern tt sa TA IS] 

dd Mans HH wfemt aT | 


ag OSA od AY aH | 


It must be noted that if one does not already have knowledge about the Gurbilas 
literature, one will not pick up on what exactly Sant Gurbachan is saying when he says, “it 
comes in Gurbilas.” For some this may be a problem as he does not properly cite his source; this 
reflects common practice in oral katha, as has been discussed. At the same time, it is part of the 
understood rules of the genre of oral kathd that the speaker is well versed in the appropriate texts, 
and the listener accepts that knowledge without attestation. This story that Sant Gurbachan Singh 
shares is also relevant because it is one of the foundations for the argument that Bhai Gurdas’ 
Varan are the kunji or "key" to the SGGS. Sant Gurbachan Singh is suggesting this through the 
notion that the Bhagats, whose writings are included in the SGGS, bowed to Bhai Gurdas. A 
show of respect by the Bhagats, which Sant Gurbachan Singh extends to Bhai Gurdas’ writings 
as well. 

[Sant Gurbachan Singh then explains the importance of the Varan] 


By understanding, they will be able to understand Sikhi and SGGS is a treasure 
chest and a Sikh that is not able to understand the SGGS will be able unlock the 
understanding and will be like a key. This is the blessing that Guru Arjun gave. 
Bhai sahib recited 40 Varan and the 41* Var was a recited by a poet during the time 
of the 10" guru, Guru Gobind Singh. In this way there is now 41 Vars and there are 
356 kabits that were written in Kansi and recited during the time of the 6" guru and 


now the Varan begin: 


[Hs at ae fads ade Js] 

ms fER 3 ure, Ret dt Hs pus dir ag ag ade Afos Ft uATS J ms Sct 
get frost se ot ular ag wet ular aga! fhut 6 Sdt wet ugat ada se 
us foot ag! aet ct fonret Je get Sct wet! feos ges, es Tg wane Atos 
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ft 3 fest! so aot admit ws eq a0... a ag die fru at ct wg 

(dt geht) At nseus ATos | Je 84 sat Jo nis sud afs Je fHus a 

Ht fed dont ms ag Jade Atos At chase ‘sv gd At fee AG Aas aT 

aot mrdg gdm gl 

To finish the introduction to Bhai Gurdas and the Varan, Sant Gurbachan Singh reaffirms 

that the Varan are, in fact, the key to the SGGS, which allows the common people to understand 
that if they can understand the Varan, they will have an easier time understanding the SGGS. 
Sant Gurbachan Singh then begins with the discourse after the reader, reads the first Var and first 
verse by Bhai Gurdas: 


The One non-dualistic, the one that gives light to all and through their blessings is 
obtained 


I bow before the Guru (Guru Nanak Dev), who recited the Satnam mantra (for the 
world). 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then comments on the line] 


Bhai Gurdas Ji bows to Guru Nanak, Sri Guru Angad Dev Ji, Guru 
Amardas Sahib Ji, Satguru Ramdas Sahib Ji, Satguru Arjun Sahib Ji, 
Satguru Sri Guru Hargobind Sahib Ji. This is a Kadhakatna Mangal, just 
as one grabs the handles of a pot, the entire pot is lifted. In this way, by 
using the word Gurdev, Bhai Sahib Ji is doing mangal of all six patsha’s 
(literally translating to “king,” a reference to the Gurus’). I bow my head 
from Guru Nanak to Guru Hargobind. Who is the Gurdev? It is Satguru 
Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, that brought and recited the Mool mantar from 
Sachkand (Literally translating to the True Realm; a reference to place of 
eternity)'*° to the Sikhs to save the entire world. 


98 Afsad YATE 

OHAA? dee & ABSSH fan Hy HEfEur | 
[Hs Ht wge CAS JS] 
Af, Tg oa, Ht Ig ware ee at, Tg wHIeTA Arfos At, Asa THEA 
Afoa Ht, Afsag mano Atos at Jo. fed adae Haws 3, fae aa BAS 


126 Tt can be argued that Sachkand is both a physical space but also a mental and spiritual elevation. There is a deep 
philosophical explanation to this; however, it simply cannot be explained in a few sentences. 
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UuddaHe SAS are dfowr wet) ES Tete Ase afos ow fant usa 
a Hae aT Soo | Tg woe te Ht 3 Bo Tg Jade Arfoa At sa AST 
HAAS Jl Tes At ae? Afsag soa te Ht, Aa’ } ABO, Hw Had, A 
vant 2 afmre ads SHS fAut t set Haes aGeTCS ats S| Aes 
feds fooore HOSA 3 | 
In the first line of the first Var, Sant Gurbachan Singh goes beyond explaining the literal 
translation of the line written by Bhai Gurdas. He suggests that this is a specific kind of invocation 
(mangal).'*’ Moreover, there is also a reference to Gur Nanak Parkash, written by Santokh Singh, in 
chapters twenty-eight and twenty-nine, which we read about the experience of the revelation of the first 
Guru, who is said to have entered into the river Ravi for several days and returned with the Mool Mantar 
(root mantra), with which the SGGS opens. This story also comes in the Janamsakhis, which again 
shows the intertextuality occurring not only in Sant Gurbachan Singh’s katha but also Bhai Gurdas’ text 
as well. 
[Bhai Gurdas writes] 
Getting (the creatures) across the world ocean He raptly merged them in liberation. 


[The reader then continues to read the second verse of Bhai Gurdas’ 


Varan| 


The drowning Sikhs were pulled out of this world that is like an ocean, 
Satguru Sahib Ji gives liberation in the form of treasures, which are 
Dharm, Arth, Kam, Mokh. In the liberations of Jeevan Mukti, Bidhay 
Mukti, and Kaival Mukti one is merged. 


[ast TaSTA at fue Js] 

gene fed afe a vats usa ufo Aten | 
[HS at oe aot AHSTSS Js] 
fags AHed J, feaat 3" Rut 6 safentt dor 6 cea Afsag rfos At A 
HAST JU UTE JS, UGH, Mee, OH, Hu, fed ueTsE Js A, feo Hast gut 
ueda Tes Host fea, fat Host fee, cee Hu, AH fEur, free atst| 


277 have not come across this specific Mangal type. However, there is a deep history of the different kinds of 
invocations. So this may be one that I have not learned or come across yet. 
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The line written by Bhai Gurdas speaks to the One saving and liberating creation. Sant 
Gurbachan Singh then mentions the different kinds of liberations that one can attain while in this 
world, and he says the different types of treasures and pleasure in the world. Both of these are 
extensively written about in the Nirmala text known as Adhyatam Parkash. Adhyatam Parkash is 
a book that claims to enlighten a being on what the soul is, as a reflection of Brahm (the One). 
[Then in the recording, the reader then continues to read and then hear about the third line of 


Bhai Gurdas’ Varan] 


[Bhai Gurdas writes] 


He destroyed the fear of transmigration and decimated the sickness of doubt and 


separation. 
[Sant Gurbachan Singh then comments on this line] 


The Sikhs fear of birth and death has been erased by the Guru, and 
illusions of disease and separation [have been erased]. The disease of 
ignorance and ego along with the pain of the 8.4 million life cycle and 
separation has be erased as well. 


[ast TaSTA at fue Js] 
HSH HIE BE afent AAT dat fea fhetfemr | 
[HS at oe dt AHSTeS JS] 
Raf er AH eS At, Ho eS HT Afsag Arfos At} He fest | 


Again, Sant Gurbachan Singh goes beyond explaining the direct translations of the line and 
describes the types of “true” pain that people are experiencing. In his argument, the sufferings of 
this world are temporary; however, the pain of separation and being stuck in the 8.4 million life 
cycle is pain that permanent. The reader then continues to read the fourth and fifth lines of Bhai 


Gurdas’ first Varan: 


[Bhai Gurdas writes] 
The world is only illusion which carried with it much of birth, death and sufferings. 


The fear of the messenger of death is not dissipated and the fallen ones, have lost 


their lives in vain. 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then explains this line] 
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As long as the understanding of the world as illusion remains, so too does 
the world; this being is stuck in coming and going (birth and death) and is 
in a lot of pain. 


The pains of the messenger of death doesn’t go away such as the different 
kinds of pains- lok pipil dev, raj- the ones that seek power are two faced, 
do sangat (keep company) of the lowest kind, they have lost their lives in 
this way. 


[ast TIA at fue Js] 
HAT feg HATS JD AGH Hae fete ve Aafent | 
aH us fad o C3d Was vane ASH Tefen | 
[HS at oe dt AHSTeS JS] 
fads" AA At ATOHaS At, YHTS, ufsny, ZudH meat! fea <t He fest AAT 
ICH wT da He fest 
HH oT 3s UI od Je’, SHU Ss, Sa, flrs ete, THT Hast wT Guna 


Jd, ds Je , Guat 3 nus ASH Te fr TI 


Here Sant Gurbachan Singh again refers to the text Sarkutavli, where it talks about an individual 
that is of the lowest kind.!?8 From my own learning of Sarkutavli, this is not a reference to 
economic, cultural, or caste status; rather, this is a reference to those people that do acts that can 
be deemed low or individuals that act on the five sensory organs. In other words, these are 
manmukhs (beings whose attention is on their mind, those who indulge their minds) or ones that 
stray away from the path of merging with the One. The idea of the lowest individual or one that 
indulges in the five sensory organs is explored in Sarkutavli in Chapter 13. To understand these 
lines, one must put together the lines in pairs of two, as understanding one line on its own will 
not make sense. Pandit Hardial writes about the different kinds of animals that die because of 
one sensory organ and so what will be the state of a being that is indulging in all five. Pandit 


Hardial in Sarkutavli writes, 


128 sant Gurbachan Singh does not make this explicit. Through my own readings of these granths, I am able to 
recognize that Sant Gurbachan Singh is referencing Sarkutavli in his explanation of this pangti by Bhai Gurdas. 
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The elephant because of sexual desire (touch), the fish because of meat (taste), the 
deer because of sound, the moth because of light (sight) 


The bee because of smell, in this way they find death because of just one single 


sensory pleasure. 
Sounds, touch, taste, sight, smell; are the five reasons of destruction. 
That person that is controlled by the five, what story can be told of them. !”” 
act oH vifhe HSA fal Ad Ju Usd | 
mie Adu fefsure os a fea Hea Aa 1 
Ad AUS DA gu du ult age oI 
fo Utd GH se AE a & SAIS 
Pandit Hardial explains here that a being that is indulges in the five sense will waste his life. In 
the same chapter, Pandit Hardial then goes onto explain other characteristics of a “low” being. 


Sant Gurbachan Singh only hints towards this in his Katha; however, with a knowledge of the 


Sarkutavli granth, one understands that this is what he is referencing when referring to the lowest 


kind. [The reader then continues to read the sixth, seventh and eight lines of Bhai Gurdas’ 


Varan:] 


[Bhai Gurdas writes] 


Those who have caught hold of the feet of the Guru have been liberated through the 
true Word. 


Now being full of loving devotion they celebrate the gurprubs (anniversaries of the 
Gurus) and their acts of remembrance of God, charity and holy ablutions, inspire 


others also. 
Whatever one sows, one reaps. 
[Sant Gurbachan Singh then explains this line] 


I latch onto the feet of Satguru Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, who has given the 
beings the true name and liberated them. 


Maharaj made this path that one should engage in loving devotion, 
celebrate gurpurb’s (days when the Gurus came down, when they became 
the Guru and when they left the world). The Guru has also established 


9 Pandit Hardial, Sarkutavli, 65. 
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meditating on the One, working hard and donation one’s earnings along 
with waking up in the early hours and bathing. 


However, one has earned the Guru’s word and has planted the seed, that is 
the kind of reward one sows As the Gursikhs have planted the seed of 
Gursikhi, they have enjoyed the fruit of eternal bliss of the One Ultimate 
cosmic energy. As those that have done deeds with a desire in mind enjoy 
the fruits of the heavens. If one plants good seeds, then they enjoy the 
fruits of heaven; however, if one plants bad seeds, they are put in lesser 
than life cycles. whatever one has planted that’s what they get. The 
Gursikhs have planted the seed of the Name and because of this they enjoy 
the pleasure of the One. This is the invocation that Bhai [Gurdas] has done 
in the first verse. 


[ast TIA at fue Js] 

Uds Td ddes & AS Age e Has aie | 

sTfe*° sats aduga ats SH os fens festfent | 

no we so ee urfer 11911 
[HS at oe dt AHSTeS JS] 
Hisdg sod Ue AS USAT JIS SHS US JS! AlSdg stad ve Ht ALS 
Age 2 a, Ar 2 set aofemre ag fest T 
TUS A HTSH Js Tg Ato e mess OS &, Test fers TE 
3 nfs As AHS @! fear Tausat 6 Hfonr ad! fea HoH 3 HoWTET BET 
fest! oH afimr ad, UsH ot fags aga, 23 a urfemr ad, aS afer ad, 
wifys 2% fenovs afer ad fed fos as fes AMUSHS Ht} fRut & set 
| 
nfo set ag Afos eT Suen § oH a ate afm d, Gor Tatar 
} Dotret ct ate S ate tour foge's | Saat 6 Gort yan Tut Sw vesrfentt 
T1 fAat } fRoH gut at atm od Je } Heda wien Het et Su} fim JI 
froot 3 fee gut acy stron d) Tafhut 3 nifys on 6 atfror 31 fER 


130 The pathi (reader), reads this as written instead of the commonly seen bhau 
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ada Baa 3 AY uifys agH gu ee yus atst 1 fea Hares aret Arto Ft 
ufsat ust er atst JI 


In the first line of the first Var, Sant Gurbachan Singh shows the listener to understand what 
exactly is being said - which is how the Guru wants one to live. His goal is not to overwhelm 
laypeople. So, he mentions some details in passing to give time and space to his own students, 
who are more than likely sitting with the sangat and listening to the katha and taking notes. If 
they do decide to take a more in-depth look into the textual connections he is making, they can. 
As has been noted, Sant Gurbachan Singh draws on a large number of granths or texts, such as 
Sarkutavli, Adhyatam Parkash, Suraj Parkash, Janamsakhis and more. Even though these are 
not footnoted in the kathd, they are deeply present throughout it. Sant Gurbachan Singh brings in 
examples from both the Janamsakhiks and Suraj Praksah as he points towards the sakhi or 
biography of Guru Nanak going into the river and coming back with the Mool Mantar. He then 
goes on to reference the different kinds of invocations, the different types of liberations. Finally, 
He ends in explaining the result of different kinds of desires that are described in Nirmala 
literature. Arguably, the most important component of this kathda is that Sant Gurbachan Singh is 
the reference to various texts for the more learned listener, alongside the practical techniques that 


can be implemented by novice listeners. 


We can see the dynamic exchange between Bhai Gurdas’ text and that of the SGGS, as 
presented by Sant Gurbachan Singh, in the next example. Sant Gurbachan Singh begins with the 
discourse of the twenty-seventh verse in the first Var by Bhai Gurdas: 

[Bhai Gurdas writes] 
Rise of Guru Nanak 


Satguru (True Guru) Nanak Dev Ji came to light and the fog was erased and light 
spread through the world. 


In the same way the sun rises, and the stars disappeared, and the darkness dispelled. 


With the roar of the lion in the forest the flocks of escaping deer now cannot have 
endurance. 


Wherever Baba put his feet, a religious place was erected and became worthy of 
worship. 
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[Sant Gurbachan Singh then explains this line] 


The fog of sin and ignorance was lifted and through the Guru’s kirpa light 
of knowledge spread throughout the world. 


In the way that the sun rises and the stars and the darkness of 
righteousness living disappeared, faded, went away- so to did hypocrisy, 
etc. 


Just as a lion roars, the deer in the jungle that were grouped together, they 
run away and do not stay steadfast because of the lion’s roar. In this way, 
with Guru Nanak’s roar, the hypocrites existed but just as the deer, none of 
them stayed steadfast. 


Wherever Guru Nanak placed their feet, worship of the Guru began in 
those places, everyone began praising them (Guru Nanak). In those places 
was worship of the Nam, in those places Gurdwara Sahibs were 
established, So, in that way: 


The Guru's Sikhs find that place and they take the dust and apply it to their 
faces. 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then quotes from the SGGS] 


Wherever my True Guru goes and sits, that place is beautiful, O Lord King. 
131 


The Guru's Sikhs find that place and they take the dust and apply it to their 
faces. 

[ast TIA at fue Js] 

Afsae aoa ustenr fet Ua Aft ToS Iu | 

fag afs Hog footer srg ef nitg user | 

fu go fraerest sot ate 3 dts Ugur | 

fre awar Us ofs UAT oTAS aTUfe Ani | 
[HS at oe dt AHSTeS Js] 
A oumy dt uo At, mfefenr dt uo At, wars fee fomre ww YoTH dfamr, 
Afsddt ct fagut age | 


3! Guru Ramdas, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, ang 451. Self-translation. 
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far Yors AeA © fsateuit age, uss wirEa StI ms UGH ST uit user, 
uetamt, afm fan | 
fat Be We TA ds B nies feat frase mech ast, Ba SHinit 
Hehe, utor odt uset Ag t yae 3 mie ag asa Atos © dine FT fds 
udst Ata, fase dt ste? As on, fan 4 uber a ut | 
fra fae Afsag ose te Ht 3 Us we, Co wet fea uA Afsaet ct de Bet, 
Saat dt ag Ast ads Ga Te 1Ba wes ur oH et, Guat was Iden 
Afog gaa Gus ofS, A Guat & sist 

[As rt fee qeret ct sa wT TI] 

fre ate ad Ae Aa Ao AS TH TAI 

Todt Aare stem & ufs yf wer ll 


Sant Gurbachan Singh shows a clear connection between Bhai Gurdas’ Varan and the SGGS by 
quoting a line from the SGGS. However, he is also doing more than that. Sant Gurbachan Singh 
suggests through the use of the SGGS pangiti that not only is a place where the Guru has been 
beautiful and worthy of praise but also that a Gursikh should quite literally worship that place. 
Again, Sant Gurbachan Singh pushes for the implementation of these ideas into the daily lives of 


his listeners. 


In the following lines by Bhai Gurdas, Sant Gurbachan Singh shares the backstory of 

Guru Nanak visiting Nanak Mata (Previously known as Gorakh Mata). The relationship between 
the Janamsakhis and the Varan is present in this line through Bhai Gurdas’ work; moreover, Sant 
Gurbachan Singh brings in Suraj Prakash and the oral tradition as well, which demonstrates 
deeply imbued nature of panthic literature in the katha genre. [The pathi then continues to read 
Bhai Gurdas’ Varan] 

[Bhai Gurdas writes] 

All the siddh-places now have been renamed on the name of Nanak. 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then gives the backstory of this line and then 


explains it] 
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All of the Sidh’s places in the world (like) Gorakh Mata erased and wrote 
Nanak Mata. Gorakh Mata was the place of the Sidhs, here the Sidhs had a 
debate and the Sidhs said this is our place, our land, speak: A hole had 
been dug and a boy was made to sit in there. They said the land is the 
Sidh’s, and then the boy spoke up. The boy spoke two times and then on 
third time, Maharaj (Guru Nanak) said, the boy that was able to speak, he 
has died inside. Then the Sidhs, took him out and they and everyone else 
saw [that he had died]. This is the story of Nanak Mata, that place still 
exists today, there is a memorial. At that time, the Sidhs then fell at the 
feet of [Guru Nanak]. The Guru said, ok and took his sandle and put it on 
the boy’s forehead and he came back to life. In this way, Nanak Mata 
which was the Sidh’s as Gorak Mata, became known as Nanak Mata. 


[ast TIA at fue Jo] 
fro orAfe Afs Fas & oom rte HS A OMIT | 
[AS at oe dt AHSTeS JS] 
fad faa wre At Ads A ies, dae HST fuefenr 3 atea HST ffir faa 
dae Ht At, fact at war At) fea vou ast faut 3, fAo fade ASt var J, 
usst, feo 351 fea vt Coat ow eur ued feg aut ot Ae Ue gor ST Tt 
faut 3 | fase vest fRot dur, a ts gs fed We t Sct Sfemr, Sh ss 
Hoa afsie 7 IE Aa Hs", Ga Hat Hofer fea! sa fAat s afsur, 3 
ust Sfmt, 3 As us Sfmt! fed asa HS TG dT Ga na aA gat SAD, 
Jn Weard | GA 2S Sa fAU HOSA 2 AS US! HSA S uefimr var, feo 
Use VIS ut wa fas fAG'e’ ATS Ht, TEA Yors, SSX HST TEA Ba fHat 
at At digu HS J ooo HST fetter | 
This story that is shared by Sant Gurbachan Singh, is a story that comes in Chapter 60 of the first 
volume of written by Santokh Singh. This is a story that is commonly shared by kathavachiks. 
Sant Gurbachan Singh later notes that “this place still exists today and there is a memorial in this 


place.” This suggests Sant Gurbachan Singh is urging listeners to go and visit this memorial as it 


was indicated in the previous line. 


The following two lines wrap up the sentiments of Bhai Gurdas’ verse, where Guru 


Nanak emerged in a time of darkness and traveled the world and one comes to the realization 
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> 


even Guru Nanak was in command of the One. [The pathi then continues to read Bhai Gurdas 
Varan| 
[Bhai Gurdas writes] 
Baba liberated all four directions and nine divisions of the earth. 
Gurmukh (Guru Nanak) has emerged in this kaliyug, the dark age.27. 
[Sant Gurbachan Singh then explains this line] 


In this way, [Guru Nanak] liberated in all four directions of the world and 
gave support to the nine realms as well. 


Guru Nanak, who is facing the One, came to light in the dark age. 
[aet TIA at fue Js] 
ary ory ofy ofe 3 Ufs fuenit rer Snr | 
ToHfy afs fea ugte MT 112911 
[HS at oe dt AHSTeS JS] 

eS wx at} dot dat (usa, cue, UeH, Bsa) & Hn afore ast fac 

Sut dat ct fysnt Aa aor, vA fest | 

Afsag Ht Ig otoe ee At d ag wat Jo, aera fed usde de | 


In this verse, Sant Gurbachan Singh brings forward numerous references to other texts and 
foregrounds the SGGS. He does this quite explicitly, quoting directly from the SGGS, solidifying 
the continuity between Bhai Gurdas and the Guru’s bani. Sant Gurbachan Singh in the following 
line then goes on to tell a brief sakhi about Guru Nanak’s travels (uddasis) that Bhai Gurdas 
mentions in the line. This is story driven from the Janamsakhis and Suraj Prakash, deepening 
the web of connections between not only the exegesis tradition and these texts , but between 
Bhai Gurdas’ works with these other texts. He continues to create a web of connections with the 
other lines as well; however, what struck me in listening to his kathd was his translation of the 
last line. Any person reading Bhai Gurdas’ work would have certainly concluded that the 
previous line is talking about Gurmukhs coming into the world because of Guru Nanak. This 
refers to Guru Nanak's coming to the world-leading in the world in the age of Kalijug, a time of 
degradation and loss; however, Sant Gurbachan Singh translates Gurmukh as Guru Nanak, 


positioning Guru Nanak as the Guru-Mukhi, the first person who is Guru facing. This suggests 
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that even Guru Nanak was in command of the One, even as God himself. This is affirmed in the 


first line, where Bhai Gurdas refers to Guru Nanak as Satguru, the True Guru. 


3.3. Katha and movement across multiple texts 


As can be seen through these examples, Sant Gurbachan Singh, directly and indirectly, makes 
references to many texts. These play a pivotal role in Sant Gurbachan Singh's analysis. Sant 
Gurbachan Singh, in his katha draws on Bhai Gurdas’ words and compositions to frame 
connection to the SGGS but also goes beyond that by referencing a wide range of additional 
texts, which post-date Bhai Gurdas. Sant Gurbachan Singh ghus brings to life a web of textual 
connections through his katha. Sant Gurbachan Singh is not only drawing these connections, but 
he is also arguing that Bhai Gurdas also saw and drew these connections. His katha, therefore, 
functions to construct a kind of textual lattice that surrounds Bhai Gurdas' Varan, situating it in 
relation to the SGGS, as well as later traditions. There is one section of text that both Sant 


Gurbachan Singh and Bhai Vir Singh highlight: 


[Bhai Gurdas writes] 
Every home has become a place of dharma where singing. 
[Sant Gurbachan Singh then explains this line as] 


In this way, each and every home, and everywhere, in villages, towns 
religious sites were formed. While settling, praises (kirtan) is happening- 


[Sant Gurbachan Singh then quotes something from the oral tradition] 
It is always Vaisakhi for the devotee, and it is always the spring season at all 
hours of the day. It is always Diwali for the devotee, and it is always the 
spring season at all hours of the day. 

[ast TIA at fue Js] 

ufg ufs viefs USHA Je atese Ae fernr | 
[HS at oe aot AHSTeS JS] 
WAES Fed | Het SA eA fa atess det d| ferme: Wet feat wa ct ns 
fuss Sas! Ae feast ATG dt nid fuss SHS! ES feat t AS AS eA 
aA a Je dl 

pis) 


Here Sant Gurbachan Singh seems to quote something that he has written, or he is quoting 
another granth. He tells us that it is always Vaisakhi for the being that is on the path towards the 
one and it is the season of Basant (known for being the start of spring) during all eight times of 
the day.!*? The second line says that it is always Diwali for a being on the path towards the one 
and it is the season of Basant during all eight times of the day. I argue that Sant Gurbachan Singh 
is arguing that it is essential for a Gursikh to consider each day to be worthy of celebration and 
enjoyment with the Guru, as one would during these celebrations. Moreover, the comparison of 
Basant, suggests that one must always be growing and moving towards the Guru just as a flower 


moves and expands towards the Sun. 


Interestingly enough, both Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh emphasized this 
line of Bhai Gurdas. As discussed in the last chapter, Bhai Vir Singh explained the root word and 
here, Sant Gurbachan Singh shared a quote. Both shared the idea of a community coming 
together and the experience of the season of spring. The importance of this may lie in, as shared 
in the introduction, that both Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh were active in pushing 
the agenda of the Singh Sabha movement: the idea of a single, uniform Sikhi. Though this is not 
entirely negative, there was a push by both exegetes towards coming together as a community 
and celebrating historical occasions, such as the new year, Vaisakhi, and more. Tying in 
practical suggestions into their exegeses such as the importance of the new year that starts in 


spring and also Nagar Keertans (religious parades). 


All in all, Sant Gurbachan Singh’s approach to katha is shows the deep web of 
connections between not only his work, panthic historiographies and the oral tradition but also in 
extension, he argues for a deep connection between the SGGS and the Varan. The nuanced 
approach that Sant Gurbachan Singh takes shows the complexity of the Varan, which themselves 
reveal a complex relationship with the SGGS. Sant Gurbachan Singh’s breadth of knowledge on 
the panthic historiographies comes to life in his katha and though not always footnoted, the 


panthic historiographies are present. 


132 One Dher is equal to 3 hours in a day. The day is broken up to 8 phers as stated in Gurbani. 
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Chapter 4: Conclusion 


In conclusion, Bhai Gurdas’ Varan are a set of texts that play an essential role in not only 
understanding the Guru’s message but also play a crucial role in forming one of the earlier 
intertextual links in the Sikh tradition. The Varan are a complex set of texts that should be 
understood through multiple perspectives. Not only was Bhai Gurdas providing a description of 
the Sikh community in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but he was also giving a 


sense of its historical context, and he attested to the authority of the Guruship for the community. 


Some scholars have done exegeses of the Varan to understand Bhai Gurdas’ work better. 
These scholars quite often studied in traditional Sikh schools of thought, where these schools not 
only sought to create a web of connections among texts but also among schools of thought and 
practice. The two scholars of interest for this thesis, Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh 
were a product of these schools of thought. For this reason, both Sant Gurbachan Singh and Bhai 
Vir Singh are heavily influenced by Vedantic thought but move beyond this and ground their 
ideas in gurmat. The commentaries on Bhai Gurdas’ work look to liven and integrate them into 
Sikh intellectual spheres, where traditional schools look to bring in the works of Bhai Gurdas and 
panthic historiographies. For this reason, these traditional schools of thought play an integral role 
in forming the community’s identity and an important role in understanding the literature 
surrounding the Sikh panth. The above helps one understand Bhai Vir Singh’s and Sant 
Gurbachan Singh’s approaches to their exegeses because their goal in providing an explanation 
of the Varan was to make the text accessible to the panth and understand its connections to the 
SGGS. 


Both Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh have done exegeses on Bhai Gurdas’ 
Varan and they act as authoritative interpretations within the Sikh panth. The connections both 
interpreters draw out among texts, relies on the perception of the connection between Bhai 
Gurdas’ text and that of the SGGS. Their commentaries reveal the continuity and connections 
between both Bhai Gurdas’ text’s messages and the messages of the SGGS. Moreover, the 
commentaries reveal the relationship of both these texts to later panthik historiographies that 
encompass the Sikh historical and intellectual tradition. However, these connections are not only 


limited to these thinkers, but instead, they also argue that Bhai Gurdas saw and drew these 
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connections in his work. These connections construct a web of interconnected textual links that 
comprise Sikh traditional exegeses. All of these constitute a way of understanding Bhai Gurdas’ 
work as holding the title of the ‘key to the SGGS’. 


Bhai Vir Singh’s approach to translating and commenting on the Varan is forthright; 
however, Bhai Vir Singh still takes a nuanced approach. As he glosses each word, provides 
synonyms and paraphrases Bhai Gurdas’s messages, Bhai Vir Singh engages in intertextuality 
while being straightforward with his commentary. Showing a connection between the SGGS and 
the Varan but also between the Varan and other panthic historiographies. This nuanced approach 
that Bhai Vir Singh takes shows the complexity of the Varan, which themselves reveal a 


complex relationship with the SGGS 


Sant Gurbachan Singh’s oral commentary provides an insight into the mind of a preacher 
within the Sikh tradition. The commentary shows a deep web of connections between his 
commentary, panthic historiographies, the oral tradition, the Varan and the SGGS. Sant 
Gurbachan Singh is not only arguing for a one way connection between the above mentioned, 
rather and he in extension argues for a deep multilateral connection between all of the above 
mentioned. Sant Gurbachan Singh’s breadth of knowledge on the panthic historiographies comes 
to life during katha and though not always footnoted, the panthic historiographies are present. 
Looking at him provides insight into how a Sikh is formed as he would travel from village to 
village preaching and has produced a number of scholars that are having a profound impact on 


the formation of the Sikhs. 


On the opposite side of the spectrum, Rahuldeep Gill argues indirectly argues that these 
connections cannot exist as Bhai Gurdas’ messaging solely consists of Guru Arjun’s martyrdom. 
However, as seen through the examples Rahuldeep Singh’s problematic translations are what 
allow him to understand the Varan through the lens of martyrdom. A corrected translation shows 
how his argument fails as Bhai Gurdas is not only talking about the martyrdom and also 
throughout his work, he writes as if Guru Arjun is present and not martyred. Moreover, the deep 
web of connections shown through the commentaries of Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan 
Singh debunks Rahuldeep Singh Gill’s claim because Bhai Gurdas’ work should not and cannot 
be limited and decontextualized, as Rahuldeep Gill has suggested. Just because Bhai Gurdas’ 


work at times focuses on martyrdom in some of his Vars, it does not mean that it is not linked to 
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the SGGS and arguably, martyrdom is not the sole focus of those Vars. Indeed, some of the Vars 
are tied to the martyrdom; however, a vast majority do not because, as seen through the chapters, 


the deeply embedded continuity of Bhai Gurdas’ message with the Guru’s is evident. 


The goal of this thesis was to move beyond just Bhai Gurdas’ text itself and to understand 
how some scholars have interpreted and understood it within the Sikh intellectual community. 
This thesis is only the beginning of scholarship on the reception history within the Sikh panth as 
most of the scholarship has been focused on the histories of the people and literature. The two 
commentators also provide insight in the minds of two prolific scholars that have profoundly 
impacted the development of the Sikhs and Sikhi. Bhai Vir Singh and Sant Gurbachan Singh 
allow us to understand how Bhai Gurdas’s workers were understood, received, and disseminated 
within the Sikh panth. This is really the only way to understand how and why Bhai Gurdas' 
works act as the "key" to the Gurus’ words and ideas. For these reasons, Bhai Gurdas has and 
will continue to hold the title of the kunji to the SGGS because Bhai Gurdas’ Varan work in 


conjunction with the Guru’s writings. Just as he once preached in conjunction with the Guru. 
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